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Every bottle of OLD TAYLOR also | Every bottle of OLD TAYLOR is 
bears the famous signature of also sealed with the official U. S. 


the late Colonel E. H. Taylor, Jr. Government Bottled in Bond stamp. 
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Every drop of OLD TAYLOR is 
delicious — as only the finest 
Kentucky straight bourbon can be. 





New laurels await the holiday host who serves 
OLD TAYLOR in this smartly styled decanter, For 
euests appreciate the richness and smoothness 
of this famous old-time Kentucky bourbon. And 
remember, when you choose OLD TAYLOR— 
whether it’s for holiday entertaining or as a gift 
on youre choosing the prize bourbon Colonel 
BE. H. Taylor, Jr. chose to bear his name. Why 


not ask your dealer for OLD TAYLOR in this 


attractive new decanter today? 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


The Old Luvlor Distillery Con Frankfort. Ky. 








sign of a Good Host 


Jockey hitching posts that invited guests to tarry are another 
Sign of a Good Host—as traditional of Kentucky as the bourbon 
that bears the signature of Colonel E. H. Taylor, Jr. & Sons. 






























If taxes had tags 


there’d be less “gimme” in Washington 


T SEEMS SO EASY to pressure the govern- 

ment into ‘giving’ you something. But 
what you get, you have to pay for. The 
government has nothing it does not first 
take. If taxes were analyzed, as to where 
they come from, veterans would find that 
in the long run they really pay their own 
benefits, farmers and businessmen would 
find they pay their own subsidies, workers 
pay their own wage increases in higher 
prices as well as taxes to police wage acts. 

Washington to some people is like a store 


where you can get what you want by asking : XS ; § 4 : ‘ ”/ WARNER 
for it loudly enough. seecnemeiitinta: & 

They forget (for a while) that the bills SWASEY = 
never fail to come around on the first of the Machine Sa 
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month. There is no more true phrase than— 





“as sure as death and taxes” 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








The Power Stayed On ! 


JATURE is getting to be less and less of a match 
4° for those who produce and distribute Amer- 
ica’s electric power. 

Their determination to keep service intact, 
plus steady advances in design and construction 
of electric power equipment, make a tough com- 
bination to beat. 

Last year they produced a record 329 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electrical energy—more than 
double the 1940 output. And by 1955, U.S. A.’s 
demands for electricity are expected to be at 
least 25% greater. 

Count on Allis-Chalmers to help electric power 
output grow! 

“very year, more and more Allis-Chalmers 
steam and hydraulic turbines, generators, dis- 
tribution and control equipment are going into 
service throughout the country. 


Today, Allis-Chalmers builds basic machinery 
for all industries, and so aids your welfare and 
good living in every way. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Condenser—one of four in Ohio = Wl 
power plant. Unusual oval shape : aL wi WE 

saved space and building costs by i, Pat gL LA} 
making possible minimum height be- 


ans 
‘ i A rength 
tween turbine. and basement floor. merica s streng!, 


prosperity and good 
living have been paced 


More power for national defense to : Wasted energy is saved by Allis- by rapidly expanding 
come from Hoover Dam. Two Allis- A-FEEP i Chalmers synchronous condensers generation and utilization 
Chalmers hydraulic turbines and gen- ‘ oS which improve power factor in utility of electric power 
erators now building will complete = | and industrial power systens. Units 
often repay cost in a very short time. CSS 








original planned capacity. 
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Machinery that Aids all Industry— 
Furthers American Good L 
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Bargain furs. Mink is the traditional 
fur of distinction in Washington . . . But 
last week—with the first nip of winter in 
the air—some mink-coat owners must 
have been wondering whether _ life 
wouldn’t be simpler if the coats stayed 
in the closet for a while. 

Mink suddenly had become the ob- 
ject of knowing glances and snide re- 
marks . . . The public—fascinated with 
stories of scandals in Government—was 
learning there are real bargains in mink, 
for those who know the right people. 


Know-how. It started months ago when 
a White House stenographer showed up 
as the owner of a $8,540 mink coat... 
She was the wife of E. Merl Young, 
whose services were sought by firms 
seeking Government loans . . . The fur 
coat came from one of Mr. Young's as- 
sociates Mrs. Young doesn’t work 
at the White House any more. 

T. Lamar Caudle doesn’t work at the 
Department of Justice any more, either 
. . . He was fired not long ago for “out- 
side activities” while he was head of the 
Department’s Tax Division, which han- 
dles tax-fraud cases Last week a 
House committee, digging into Caudle’s 
activities, ran smack into a double arm- 
load of mink-coat transactions. 

Caudle testified that his wife got a 
mink coat at a big discount through a tax 
lawyer who had business before the Tax 
Division . . . Reluctantly, he told how his 
wife arranged for two other women to 
get mink coats at wholesale—they were 
the wives of Senator John L. McClellan 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, and of former 
Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. 
Royal. 

Said Senator McClellan: “I don't 
know anything about any lawyer being 
involved in the purchase . . . and I know 
I paid for the coat.” 

Mr. Royal explained that he bought 
his wife’s coat through a regular whole- 
saler—not through a lawyer. 


Said the unhappy Mr. Caudle: “I 
wish Mrs. Caudle had never gotten that 
coat .. . The whole thing is very em- 
barrassing . . . She'll never wear it again.” 


Good morning. Sebastian Cabrera 3d 
operates a restaurant in Key West, Fla. 
... Imagine his surprise one morning last 
week when the President of the United 
States walked in, drank a cup of coffee 
and paid for it with ‘a Truman-auto- 
graphed dollar bill. 

“Some people consider this signature 
valuable,” grinned Harry Truman. 

“What a personality!” exclaimed the 
delighted Mr. Cabrera after his guest 
had gone .. . “Terrific! . . . I can under- 
stand how he can handle things.” 

There were plenty of things for Mr. 
Truman to handle—among the hottest, 
a demand from a congressional commit- 
tee for a look at all the tax-fraud cases 
pending in the Department of Justice. 


Cleanup. On that same day in Washing- 
ton, a former tax official told the com- 
mittee of buying bargain-priced auto- 
mobiles from a dealer who was under tax 
investigation .. . He told of trips to Flor- 
ida as the guest of a man being investi- 
gated for possible tax fraud . . . Then he 
went home with a splitting headache. 

Next day, Mr. Truman fired the In- 
ternal Revenue Collector at San Fran- 
cisco .. . Half an hour later, the Revenue 
Commissioner, John B. Dunlap, ousted 
30 other tax officials ranging from clerks to 
deputy collectors . . . It brought the score 
to: Three collectors fired .. . Three others 
resigned under fire . . . Thirty-eight lesser 
emploves dismissed and five resigned. 

The Truman Administration—bom- 
barded with charges and investigations 
of official corruption—was trying to tidy 
up things before the next presidential 
election . . . But, try as they might, the 
Democrats didn’t seem to have a chance 
of keeping scandal from being a major 
issue of the 1952 campaign. 
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HOME... on a S minute pass. 
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and the things we make help them get there 


Whether making home seem closer, or speeding production, or 
coordinating defense—what a vast network of Bell telephone equip- 
ment it takes to bring people together 145 million times a day! 
As manufacturing unit of the Bell System, Western Electric makes 


the good, dependable equipment that does the job. 





MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 













































































The proud new 1952 cars are a product of inventive reason why coal will continue to be the prime source 





genius—and of coal, too! Coal, converted into steel, for of power, heat and light in America. 


frame and body . . . Coal, converted into synthetic rub- Are you responsible for selecting the fuel to generate 
ber, for tires . .. Coal to make glass, for windshield and power at a factory—or is your concern with heat for 
| 
/ 


windows—to make the dyes for upholstery, the color your home, an apartment, or other building? . . . Then, 
pigments for paint. it’s common sense to consider the important advantages 


>» 1 y aka wv. e nar 1c 4 e - 5 
But helping to make your car is only one of the many of bituminous coal. 


ways in which bituminous coal serves you. The food 
you eat, the clothes you wear, the house you live in, 


DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 


practically everything you use in your daily life also 


2 >» . —Mal—ac¢<: ovat ‘ inoredie rac ~ ° as 
depends on coal—as an actual ingredient or as the source i Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 





of the power needed in manufacture. 
Modern automatic equipment cuts labor costs! 
Today, coal plays a vital role in producing the 


d , : ' ’ Bm, 
great quantity and variety of goods that make our Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 


standard of living the highest in the world ... and America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply always 
| here are two facts that promise an even better dependable! 
re: ; sa 
future Dependable supply assures price stability! 
i rica’s cog reserves Car WwW i , id C- ® ° ° “4 
) | America’s coal reserves can power our industrial prog i A progressive industry strives constantly to deliver 
ress for hundreds of years to come. Of the nation s en- an ever better product at the lowest possible price! 
tire fuel resources, 92% is coal! 
America’s coal mines are the most highly mechanized, BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
productive and efficient in the world—another good A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 


FOR ECONOMY gy AND DEPENDABILITY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgran Washington, D. C. 


Cease-fire in Korea, tacit not formal, remains possible, even probable. 
Formal cease fire, signed and sealed, is barely possible, not yet probable. 

Stalemate, a gradual end to shooting, seems most probable. 

Peace, a formal settlement, is highly improbable. 

Most to look for really is an uneasy stalemate on the ground. Troops 








cannot come home. Air operations very probably will continue to be necessary. 





Casualties are likely to go on, even if at much-reduced levels. 


Brief cease-fire of recent days was a gesture. U.N. forces held fire to 
show good intentions. Communists started shooting again. 

War, aS a result, goes on. War, however, is unpopular, and an election 
lies ahead in U.S. A high price will be offered by U.S. for a deal in 1952. 

Communists know that and will put the price very high. 











Prisoners, U.S. boys in Communist hands, are a major problem. 
Inspection, breaking the Iron Curtain, is another. 
If Communists would give back U.S. boys, U.S. might foresake inspection. 
There is a possible deal on that basis, but only possible, not probable. 


Ransom demanded by Communists for Americans is extremely high. 





Ransom paid for one American, Robert Vogeler, included concessions on 
trade, return of property, an end to propaganda broadcasts to Hungary. Ransom 
demanded for another American, William Oatis, appears to be still higher. 

Communist hold as many as 5,000 Americans in Korea. 

Each American is held for a price. The price for 5,000 will be high. Yet 
no deal can be made that will leave 5,000 Americans in Communist hands. 








Price demanded by Communists for a firm deal is this: (1) withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Korea; (2) U.N. membership for Communist China; (3) title to 
the island of Formosa, now held by non-Communist Chinese Nationalists. 





U.S. cannot pay or permit that price to be paid. 
So: Add Korea to the permanen: trouble spots of the world. 





Rearmament will go ahead, unchecked, cease-fire or not in Korea. 

Arms spending, in a fast rise now, will rise into the first half of 1953. 
Peak rate for defense in early 1953 will be about 62 billion dollars, up about 
20 billion from the present. That's a guarantee of high-level business. 

Turndown in arms spending will come in second half of 1953. 

Defense, permanently, as now projected officially, will cost 41 billion 
dollars a year, or nat far from the level of spending at this time. That is 20 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 
billion dollars or more under the peak scheduled for 1953. 


What it adds up to, barring big war, is this: 

1951: It's been a good business year, over all, as rearmament started. 

1952: To be a year of rising activity, good business throughout. 

1953: A year of transition. Adjustment downward in second half. 

1954: A testing period for business. Government will be spending less. 
Industry will be investing less in new facilities. Individuals may be less 
inclined to invest in new residences on the scale of recent years. 

A recession by late 1953 and 1954 is not unlikely. Depression, however, 
deflation of a drastic sort, is not likely. Boom of the kind that lies ahead 
for 1952 cannot be expected to run forever without adjustments. 

















Scandals of Washington, thus far, concern the small fry, the fringe. 

Mink coats, at wholesale or as gifts, may bring favors. Free vacations in 
Florida attract other officials, some high up. Free cameras have a part. 

Bribes turn up here and there. Profitable deals bob up. 

Favors, it appears, have been for sale, cheap. 

















At bottom, underneath developing scandals, is this fact: 

Government officials hold immense power to reward and to punish. 

Loans can be given or denied hard-pressed businessmen. Taxes can be eased 
for those favored, used to punish others. Franchises worth millions can be 
awarded to one businessman, denied another. Orders in the billions are there to 
be placed, not all on an open-bid basis. 

Allotments of scarce materials can go to one, be denied another. 





The main racket, so far as it has been uncovered, had been this: 

Spot the man in trouble. Tip off the "right" lawyer. Peddle influence or 
apply a shakedown depending upon the attitude or position of the client. 

Remember, with rewards, the official who did the favor for the client or 
who applied the crackdown to put the client in paying mood. 

So long as power of Government over lives of individuals is as great as it 
now is, there will be difficulty preventing development of rackets. 








Mr. Truman, probably, is to be unable to overcome political effects of 
developing scandals. Republicans will press exposures in 1952. 

Truman fortunes, politically, are hurt by what has happened. 

Truman intent, more than ever, is to leave office in January, 1953. 














Pay raises are going to be permitted again in 1952. Strike threats in big 
industries will be met by authorized wage increases. 

Wages, where raised, can be followed by salary raises. 

Trend in pay and in prices is to be moderately upward. 

Big strikes, probably, are to be few. Production will be stressed. 











Draft is to go on, war or no war in Korea. Rotation and replacement of men 
whose service expires will put a heavy call upon youths under age 25. 

Casualties will decline with slowed ground warfare. It's well to bear in 
mind that Communists hit hard last year when peace seemed near. 
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Want to check that letter again? It’s 
easy to find any place on your Gray 
AupocRAPH’s 60-minute flexible disc. 
Just turn the play-back dial...it moves 
the record while you listen. No arms 
to lift or adjust and you won’t scratch 
or mar the record surface. 

This exclusive feature is just one 
reason why you will prefer this com- 


AUS CRAP 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.’ 
Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
Corporation (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 
TRADE MARK “‘AUDOGRAPH”™ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


couatries, 


pact versatile Aupocrapn. Use it—see 
how it boosts office output up to 30%. 
Soundwrite conferences, memos, re- 
ports, letters... free yourself (and your 
secretary) for other important work. 

It’s so simple to use, it’s a pleasure. 
You just talk. AUDOGRAPH’s treble-to- 
bass tone control keeps your voice 
bell-clear. And the easy-to-file plastic 





It’s quick and easy with AUDOQGRAPH PLAY-BACK dial 


Dictation is easier — with AUDOGRAPH! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Send me Booklet 12-A 
“Manpower—starts with YOU!” 
NAME 







recording discs can be used as many 
as 50 times. 

Your secretary and an AUDOGRAPH 
will get along beautifully. She'll partic- 
ularly like AupoGRAPH’s electromatic 
index which warns her when correc- 
tions are coming up. Saves rewriting! 
Ask her to mail the coupon today. 
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Whispers 





Word to Europe: No Rise in U.S. Aid . . . Truman Plan 
For Scandals Board .. . Eden Seeks Deal With China 


Diplomats, and not Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway, Supreme Commander in 
Japan, had the idea for a tacit cease- 
fire on the ground in Korea. The idea 
was to show other nations that U.S. 
was ready to stop shooting if Com- 
munists would stop. 


x *k * 


Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign 
Minister, is interested in cooking a 
backstage deal that would give Com- 
munist China a membership in U. N. 
plus Formosa as a price for stopping 
the war in Korea. U.S. is not ready 
to go along on a deal of that kind. 


x k * 


Winston Churchill, Britain’s new 
Prime Minister, at 77 is showing his 
age. Mr. Churchill is expected to step 
out at some time in the year ahead, to 
be succeeded by Anthony Eden. 


x * *& 


Joseph Stalin is dropping clear hints 
through Soviet publications that he 
will be glad to talk with Prime Min- 
ister Churchill after the latter has 
talked with President Truman. The 
Russian leaders want the latest dope 
on American official thinking and fig- 
ure Mr. Churchill can get it. 


x * * 


A second MIG fighter recovered in 
Korea bears out the findings drawn 
from the first. The Russian fighter is 
powered by a British-type jet engine 
and is strictly an interceptor, fast, 
rapid-climbing, maneuverable, but 
without range. 


xk * 


President Truman, thinking about 
the political effect of scandals on 1952 
voting, is considering a special com- 
mission to investigate and prosecute 
abuses of the public trust. Mr. Tru- 
man no longer takes lightly the evi- 
dence that some officials were making 
a racket of Government. 


x x * 


Politicians are cool to the idea that 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
should be divorced from political con- 


10 


trol. The taxing power is regarded by 
party officials as a highly effective 
means of exacting campaign contri- 
butions in these days when campaign 
costs are high. 


x * * 


Friends of Lamar Caudle, former 
Assistant Attorney General, accused 
of accepting favors from men in trou- 
ble over taxes, insist that Caudle is 
being made the “fall guy” for officials 
higher up and still in power. 


x * * 


John Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is not well and is continuing to 
have trouble with his eyes. The Treas- 
ury is also disturbed over activities of 
some of his subordinates in the De- 
partment he has headed for five years. 


x * * 


Charles E. Wilson, Mobilization Di- 
rector, is running the whole mobili- 
zation program with a strong hand. 
Mr. Wilson is boss on economic pol- 
icy. Michael DiSalle, Price Control- 
ler, unhappy about the extent of his 
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powers and about stress on produc. 
tion sometimes at the expense of 
price, is preparing to step out soon, 


x k * 


Dwight Eisenhower’s name is to go 
on the New Hampshire presidential- 
primary ballot in March as a Repub. 
lican. 


x * * 


Alben Barkley, 74, Vice President, is 
not at all iappy about suggestions 
that Fred Vinson, 61, Chief Justice, is 
favored by President Truman for 
No. 1 position on the Democratic tick- 
et next year. Both are from Kentucky, 
and only one from a State can be on 
a party’s ticket. 


<< © 


Edward H. Foley, Jr., Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has turned down 
two offers of an ambassadorship to 
retain his Treasury position. Mr. 
Foley is a potent influence in that De- 
partment. 


x ke & 


Mao Tse-tung, China’s Communist 
ruler, is asking the Chinese to donate 
enough money for 5,000 new tanks, 
instead of 2,000 which had been the 
recent goal. Mao predicts that China 
will be producing its own jet planes 
within five years. 


x * * 


General Eisenhower is far from satis- 
fied with his progress in organizing 
armed forces to defend Europe. The 
General is getting nowhere with his 
idea that nations should give up some 
sovereignty and agree to central con- 
trol over their armed forces. 


x * * 


Mr. Truman himself sent John Sny- 
der, Treasury Secretary, to Europe 
to tell officials of European govern- 
ments that they are getting as much 
aid from this country as they can ex- 
pect. Diplomats and military officials 
had been leaving the impression that 
much more would be put on the 
counter, to be had for the asking, al- 
ter Congress gets back. 
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POWER COSTS DOWN... 


from ships and power plants... 


to pipe lines and 


refineries 








ODAY you'd be hard put to find any field of heavy 

duty power utilization not served by Cooper-Bessemer 
diesels, gas engines and gas-diesels. These big, modern 
units power fishing schooners, tugs, ocean-going cargo 
ships, locomotives and huge earth-moving machinery. 
They’re hard at work in industrial, R.E.A. and municipal 
power plants everywhere. Hundreds of the biggest Cooper- 
Bessemers provide the push tu send crucial gas and oil 
through cross-country pipe lines to our fuel-hungry pro- 
duction and metropolitan areas. 


Two fundamentals lie behind this broad application. 
First, Cooper-Bessemer men continually study the ever- 
changing requirements in each type of service, then design 
and build engines and equipment to meet these needs. 
Secondly, equally important, Cooper-Bessemer engineers 
are constantly coming up with new ideas that cut the cost 
of power. For example, in many services right now, two 
Cooper-Bessemers are doing work that took three such 
engines only a few short years ago. Likewise, there are 
new Cooper-Bessemer developments that reduce fuel con- 
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sumption and space requirements by a third... and more! 


Advances like these help to make the most of our natural 
resources ... help make power dollars do more. For de- 
fense-supporting power, check with Cooper-Bessemer. 
Find out about the mew things being done by one of 
America’s o/dest engine builders. 
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MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA. 















New York e Chicago e Washington e San Francisco e Los Angeles 
@ Houston e Dallas e Odessa e Seattle e Tulsa e St. Lovis e Gloucester 
e New Orleans e Shreveport 


DIESELS * GAS ENGINES* GAS DIESELS» ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS ¢ HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 
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A WAR THAT IS NO ‘WAR’ 
AND A ‘TRUCE’ THAT ISN’T PEACE 


A Halt To Shooting Won’‘t Bring Troops Home 


Cease-fire—tacit and unofficial 
-isn't to mean an end of the 
weird war in Korea. Silencing the 
front-line guns is a stalemate, not 
victory. 

Without a real armistice, activ- 
ity goes on behind the lines. Both 
sides can gather strength, dig in, 
get set for more. , 

With or without a cease-fire, 
it will be a long time before 
the American troops are out of 
Korea. 

TOKYO 


The unfolding story of the strange 
war in Korea leads to conclusions that 
may help you to understand what lies 
ahead. 

A brief cease-fire, applied to ground 
operations, was a test. U.S., accused by 
allies of wanting to prolong the fighting, 
tried to stop. Word was passed to U.N. 
troops to fire only if fired upon. Commu- 
nists fired. 

Cease-fire, if it does now develop, 
will be an uneasy cease-fire. 

Communists, by a stop to shooting on 
the ground, can gain most. Losses of 
Communist troops are far heavier than 
those of U.N. troops. Cease-fire per- 
mits an end to troop losses while build- 
up of arms and supplies goes on. 

An end to shooting, even if informal, 
will make a start of shooting difficult, 
particularly for our side. Korea is a war 
without a clear-cut military objective for 
the U.N. Victory, in a military sense, is 
hot sought. Morale is difficult to sustain 
in that kind of war. 

Stalemate, under any circumstances, 
is the most to expect. 

American troops, with or without a 
cease-fire, will be in Korea for a long 
time. With a cease-fire, casualties will 
decline or stop. But. danger of war's 
flare-up will remain. 
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Korea, actually, is turning out to be 
the strangest of all strange wars. War 
has been on a scale that places Korea 
among the great military operations of 
history. Millions of men have been in- 
volved. Losses run high. The table on 
page 15 gives you the picture in figures. 

War, however, is not declared. The 
fiction is maintained that Korea is a sim- 
ple police action by a world organiza- 
tion, the United Nations. 

Communist China is carrving the brunt 
of war for the Communists, yet is not 
formally at war. Communists who have 
been killing U.N. troops are accepted 
as official friends of some nations whose 
troops have been killed by these same 
Chinese Communists. 

Russia is the great supply base for 
Communists at war. Russia guides the 
war against the U.N. Yet Russia is 
maintained in good standing in the U.N., 
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U.S. SOLDIERS AT REST 
The war's far from over 


against which she is directing war. No 
charge is placed against Russia. 

Ground rules of Korean war have 
been designed to prohibit attack upon 
either of the nations that are waging the 
war against U.S. and U.N.—China or 
Russia. War is confined, instead, to Ko- 
rea, which is a pawn. No attack touches 
either Communist China or Communist 
Russia. They are guaranteed immunity. 

U.S., waging war in the name of the 
U.N., is more criticized by nations in 
the U.N. than Russia or China, which 
are waging war against the U.N. 

Tacit cease-fire was designed, in 
part, as a means of lessening criticism of 
U.S. by allies. Those allies were argu- 
ing that U.S. military commanders were 
insisting upon continued shooting when 
shooting could be stopped by the simple 
method of ordering it stopped. U.S. mili- 
tary commanders consistently opposed 
that approach to a cease-fire as 
giving an advantage to the enemy. 

With a tacit cease-fire, 
many problems arise. If the 
cease-fire is informal—one in 
which shooting gradually stops 
on the ground—then certain spe- 
cific actions are required for the 
safety of American troops. 

Air reconnaissance will, of 
necessity, continue. U.S. will 
find it imperative to keep tab 
on the build-up of Communist 
forces and to know, as far as 
possible, what Communist forces 
are preparing to do. Otherwise 
the chance of surprise attack 
would be great. 

Air attack, too, may be re- 
quired if a cease-fire is limited 
to ground action. Without air 
attack, the period of a_ tacit 
cease-fire will be a period of 
military build-up by the enemy. 
Safety of American forces would 
require military effort to limit 
that build-up as well as to keep 
tab on Communist moves. 

Patrol action on the ground 
will be required to gather in- 
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formation and to guard against surprise 
attack. Patrol operations can involve loss 
of life, but not on a large scale. A period 
of tacit cease-fire could be one of low 
casualties, even if one of continued 
casualties. 

Naval action will continue, too, in a 
period of tacit cease-fire. 

A tacit cease-fire is the thing to look 
for during the weeks just ahead. Effect 
of such a cease-fire could be to prolong 
negotiations for a formal cease-fire, 
Whether or not a tacit cease-fire can be 
followed by one formally negotiated will 
depend upon whether Communists fig. 
ure that they gain more by formal ac- 
tion than they gain by an end to shoot. 
ing limited to action on the ground. 

A formal cease-fire, before being 
arranged, calls for decision and agree- 
ment by Communists and U.N. nego- 
tiators on three vital points. 

Inspection is considered basic to a 
definite ending to all military opera- | 
tions. If a cease-fire were agreed upon, | 




























































without inspection, then no means would ' 
be available to make sure that the oppos- | 
ing side was not building for a new at- ( 
tack. The Communist mania for iron cw- 1 
tains ‘makes difficult any enforceable { 
agreement to cover the right of inspec- 


tion in North Korea. 

Withdrawal of troops from Korea is ] 
the second big issue. Communists are I 
insisting on withdrawal of all “foreign” i 
troops soon after any armistice. But } 
the U.N. decision, firmly made, is to ( 
keep military forces in Korea for a t 


year or two as a matter of security and \ 
of training a strong South Korean de- ti 
fense force. a 
Prisoner exchange in turn, is an 
absolute fundamental for a negotiated J ¥ 
cease-fire. No U.S. Government can 
agree to end a war without any assurance a 
concerning the fate of nearly 11,000 J 1 
American youths now listed as “missing.” ni 
(See page 16.) Of those youths, Com- J { 
munists have an estimated 5,000 as pris- m 


oners, who will be sacrificed unless the 
threat of punishment is held over those J “ 
who have these prisoners in their hands. 


Communist governments return prison- a 
ers only under great compulsion and mn 
with great reluctance. 

A deal—U.S. to drop inspection de- ne 
mands and Communists to give up U.. ar 
prisoners—is being suggested as one J @ 
way through the problem of inspection JM 
and prisoner exchange. U.S. would take J 
a chance on treachery by Communists it de 
exchange for live Americans in Com J. 
munist hands. . 

What to expect in Korea as this J 
strangest of strange wars moves into ils mt 
next phase may be this: th 

Ground fighting, probably, will move alk 
toward an end on any scale larger than fy 

patrol and artillery action. > 
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surprise 
olve loss Stalemate, tacit truce, will rule on the 
A period ground. Fighting will simply simmer 
a of low down. 
ontinue Air action will go on, largely recm- WAR IN KOREA: THE COSTS—THE RESULTS 
naissance but with some bombing if an 
too, ina enemy build-up is tried. Some naval ac- 
tion may go on, again aimed at air re- Duration, from start to truce line: 17 months 
Z to look connaissance. : 
d. Effect Prisoners may be left in Communist Cost in casualties: 2,236,000 killed, wounded or missing 
» prolong hands, if food and supply parcels can be 
ease-fire, gotten to them. U. S. 100,060 
e can be Politicians then would take over from 
jated will military men, as military men see it. Ko- Other U.N. 6,000 
— a || 150,000 
to shoot settlement at the time when the Com- Communist (est.) 1,505,000 
und. munists and the Western nations either Civilian 475,000 
mre being agree to settle down to a broad deal or i 
1d agree- move toward war. Prisoners then would . oe 
N. name (ee caeeadieamenn Cost in dollars: About 10 billions for U.S.; moderate | 
Russia, calling the signals, to date has amount for allies; undetermined cost for Koreans J 
asic to a shown an unwillingness to deal piece- dChi 
‘y opera- meal—to settle individual issues before an inese 
ed upon, a grand settlement in which each indi- ° ° 
ins would vidual issue is used for trading. The Men involved: 1,545,000 troops now in Korea 
he oppos- West, to date, has been unwilling to deal : 
1 new at- on an over-all basis because Russia shows Americans 450,000 
iron cur- no inclination to — any agreement Other U.N. 45,000 
iforceable that does appear to be made, when that 
of inspec- agreement does not suit her purpose. South Korean 250,000 
wee _The price of real settlement in North Korean 250,000 
Korea is Korea, as the Communists now fix it, re- , 
inists are mains high. That price, as politicians see Chinese 550,000 
“foreign” it, cannot be paid in an election year, 
tice. But Membership for Communist China in Armed forces involved (U.S.): 
ide, is to U.N. is part of that stated price. Title to 
ea for a the island of Formosa is another part. Army © 6 divisions 
‘urity and Withdrawal from Korea of all U.S. 
orean de- troops is a preliminary price, stated over 300,000 men 
and over again by the Communists. Mari eer 
gee arines 
rm, is an Peace, actually, is regarded as a long I division 
negotiated 3 off. . a 30,000 men 
ment can Yease-fire of the kind Communists J 
assurance appear ready to accept is considered by Air Force 18 air groups 
lv 11,000 military men as of advantage to Commu- 60,000 men 
“missing.” nist China during the period of build-up : 
ths, Com- | for its new Air Force and of reequip- Navy 275 combat ships | 
10 as pris- ment and training of its new Army. 60,000 men | 
unless the Air Force of Communist China is de- 
yver those J scribed by Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Suppli . . 7 
eir hands. | Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air Force, as sineaee and equipment involved (U.S.): 
m ag 3 _— anne hi ~ sal and grow- Total war cargo (except fuel) 
Ision anc ing steadily more formidable. . opps 
Communist Army in China is sporting shipped from U.S. for Korea 12 million tons 
ection ce: a age _ a — new Total gas and oil 
> up U.N. § atillery, both Russian-made. Russians . Te 
1 as one ae reported to have agreed to arm 20 ship ments for Korea 6.5 million long tons 
inspection J Rew Chinese divisions — with modern R Its: 
vould take J Weapons. This process of equipment is esults: 
munists it J described as well advanced. : | 
in Con- Cease-fire in Korea, in other words, Territory won or lost No net change 
is seen by military men as a possible, or North Korea Wrecked 
»a as this J €ven probable, prelude to attack by Com- 4 
es into its sing forces on a scale much greater South Korea Ruined | 
than that of the past. If so, a broader war ogee . 
will move | @lmost certainly lies ahead. Confidence Unification of Korea Not accomplished 
arger than fj the worth of any agreement to stop Communist armed aggression Checked to date 
‘ fighting is not high in the military forces, 
although it may be among diplomats. 
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Nearly 11,000 U.S. soldiers 
are still unaccounted for in Ko- 
rea. That's the big fact behind 
atrocity stories. 

Probably thousands are Com- 
munists’ prisoners. Information, 
pieced together, gives a clue to 
their treatment, food, housing. 

Chances are about 50-50 that 
a missing American is still alive, 
either in hiding or in an enemy 
prison camp. 


The great remaining mystery of the 
Korean war concerns what has be- 
come of 10,871 Americans listed by 
the military services as “missing in 
action.” 

As many as 5,000 of them are pre- 
sumed to be prisoners of war in Com- 
munist hands. Other thousands are dead, 
either killed in combat or massacred. 

To recover those who are prisoners of 
war is the No. 1 problem of U.S. mili- 
tary forces trying to negotiate the next 
phase of an armistice. No truce can have 
real meaning until American prisoners 
of war are returned. As Communists bar- 
gain, the ransom for live Americans will 
come high. 

The truth about these prisoners, so 
far as it is established, is not as encour- 
aging as it might be to many parents and 
relatives of those affected. 

How many actually are in Commu- 
nist prisoner-of-war camps can be fig- 
ured approximately. A total of 12,620 
Americans have been listed as missing 
during the 17 months of fighting in Ko- 
rea. Of this number 1,391 have returned 
to U.N. lines. Known dead from among 
those reported missing total 184 men, 
and there are 174 known prisoners. That 
leaves 10,871 missing and not accounted 
for. 

But many of these men were killed or 
badly wounded during retreats earlier 
in the war, and listed as missing when 
left behind. Others, overrun or lost be- 
hind enemy lines, may be holed up in 
North Korea. 

A third of those listed as missing dis- 
appeared during the first three months 
of the war, in the big retreat toward 
Pusan. Most of these men almost cer- 
tainly are dead. ; 
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WHERE ARE KOREA’S ‘MISSING“? 


Many Are Dead, 


Another third were listed as missing 
during the two months last winter when 
Chinese forces entered the war and 
drove the Eighth Army from the Man- 
churian border back below Seoul. The 
proportion of dead is high here, too, 
with units of several divisions overrun 
and all casualties listed as “missing.” 

The remaining third disappeared over 
the other 12 months during back-and- 
forth fighting in which the battle areas 
were later checked to eliminate the 


dead from “missing” lists. Most of these 
men almost certainly are prisoners now 
in Communist hands. 
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CAPTURED AMERICANS 
... their ransom may be high 


U.S. officials are convinced that, in 
spite of atrocity reports, Communist 
prison camps hold some of the earliest 
group of missing, many of the second 
group, and the majority of the other miss- 
ing Americans. The Communist radio 
has listed the names of approximately 
1,000 Americans as prisoners of war. 
U.S. estimates are that between 4,000 
and 5,000 men actually are in that 
status. That means close to a 50-50 
chance that a man now listed as missing 
is a prisoner in Communist hands. 

How well U.S. prisoners have been 
treated is known, too, to some extent. 

Reports from Britain give some of the 
answers, taken from more than 600 letters 
British prisoners in Korea have been able 
to write to their relatives at home. British 


Maybe 5,000 Still Live 


officials conclude that Communist treat- 
ment of U.N. prisoners of war is “reason- 
ably good,” that suitable clothing and ac. 
commodations have been provided, and 
that food has been enough to exist on. 

Other reports from escaped U.S. pris- 
oners give more clues. A typical story, 
told by 18 marines who escaped last 
April, is that the food given to American 
prisoners then was the same as that 
given to Communist troops, and _ that 
medical attention was being provided. 
All prisoners, according to these reports, 
are required to attend an_indoctrina- 
tion school and tests are given every 
three days. 

Just where and how these war 
prisoners live also can be told in 
broad terms. Most appear to be 
located in a camp near Kanggye, 
in North Korea, only 20 miles 
from the Manchurian _ border. 
Few, if any, are in Manchuria. 
Pictures released by Communist 
news agencies show many pris- 
oners standing before long wood- 
en huts, others in — buildings 
which appear to be schoolhouses. 

But the details are still a mys- 
tery. No neutral from the Inter- 
national Red Cross or other im- 
partial agency has yet been per- 
mitted to inspect the Communist 
prison camps. No figures have 
been released by the Commv- 
nists, except for 110 names which 
they have verified officially as 
being American prisoners. U.S. 
efforts to get food and medical 
parcels to the prisoners through 
the Red Cross all have failed thus 
far. 

Plans have been carefully laid, how- 
ever, to rush aid to all prisoners held by 
the Communists in Korea, when and if 
an agreement is reached. The U.S. Ait 
Force already has large cargo planes 
standing by to carry food and supplies 
when the word is given. The Red Cross 
has stockpiled in Japan more than 7,()00 
food parcels for that purpose. In addi- 
tion, it has 4,000 invalid parcels, with 
special diets and medical supplies to! 
the use of sick or wounded prisonets, 
plus 15 medical kits, each designed to 
treat 100 men for a month. 

The odds, based on information 10W 
pieced together, thus are that neatly 
half of the missing Americans are alive 
and will be rescued if an early agree 
ment is reached at Panmunjom. 
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2 Pontiac 


with Spectacular Dual-Range Performance! 

















FE sure to see the great 1952 Pontiac! It brings — with equal ease, you can choose an altogether 
you General Motors’ sensational new Dual- d'fferent type of performance; silken. gliding 


. 


Range Hydra-Matie Drive* — coupled with 
and 
a new high-performance, economy axle. At 
the touch of your finger, you can elect to have 
tremendous acceleration and snap and go! Or, 





Pontiae’s great high-compression engine 


gas-saving—perfection itself for the open road. 
In other words, you have the power you want— 
where and when you want it. And there are many 
other advancements in the new Pontiac. too. 
Better see it—drive it—today. It’s a sensation! 















*Optional at evtra cost. 


Featuring a Wonderful New Power Train 


Ce 





it More Powerful High-Compression Engine 








© Wonderful Dual-Range Hydra-Matic Drive* | 
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© New High-Performance Economy Axle VS ; € 2 
THE POWER YOU WANT WHEN You WANT IT WHERE YOU WANT IT 


DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR YOU CAN'T BEAT A PONTIAC + PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 









THIS IS KENTUCKY 


famous for its Bluegrass pastures and limestone waters... 








KENTUCKY LAND E PAINTED NEAR LEXINGTO ENTUCKY BY R. E. LOUGHEED 
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THIS is KENTUCKYS Kentucky, with its Bluegrass 
pastures and limestone waters, is 
rightly hailed as the Bourbon 
FAVORITE BOURBON Capital of the world. So this holi- 
day season, when you want to give 
or serve the finest, remember that 
Kentuckians, who have the best 
to choose from, regard Early Times 
so highly that they've made it their 

own favorite straight Bourbon. 
Your first flavorful drink will 
show you why—will tell you that 
Early Times is hearty but never 
heavy—all whisky, fine whisky, 
truly every ounce a man’s whisky. 
This year choose Early Times, 
Kentucky's favorite, and youll 

know you've bought the best. 








because its 






every Ounce a man’s whisky 





















Ken tuckys Favorite Straight Bourbon 





EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE 1, KY. THIS WHISKY IS 4 YEARS OLD « 86 PROOF 
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WILL LIFE BE BETTER IN ‘52? 


More to Eat, Wear—Higher Taxes, Prices 


Here’s an advance look into 
1952— 

Plus side: Jobs, cash, comforts 
will be plentiful. 

Minus side: Old worries— 
draft, taxes—will still be around. 

Generally: No real peace, but 
no big war. Rising cost of living, 
but rising incomes to go along 
with it. 

All in all, it looks like a hap- 
pier new year. 


On balance, life is likely to be 
better in 1952 than in 1951. More 
people will enjoy more things, with 
less to be concerned about, than in 
any previous period since the end of 
the last war. 

A big war, probably, will be a reced- 
ing prospect. A temporary end to shoot- 
ing in Korea, if it comes, will make it 
more difficult to resume shooting on a 
big scale. Casualty lists, as a result, prob- 
ably will decline and may become non- 
existent. 

A recurrence of shooting in Korea 
would be difficult to confine to limits if 
it did start after stopping. And as the 
U.S. grows strong, Russia will be less 
inclined to bluster and throw her weight 
around in other parts of the world. 





THE NATION WILL BE WELL FED 
In the year ahead: an abundance of the good things of life 


DECEMBER 7, 1951 


People at home, with the prospect 
of relative quiet, will enjoy record pros- 
perity. 

There will be more than enough to 
eat. Too much fat, rather than diet de- 
ficiencies, will remain a national prob- 
lem. Beef will be more plentiful, al- 
though it will be high priced. Eggs will 
be abundant. Hams, pork chops, hot 
dogs will be superabundant, as will tur- 
key and chickens. The Department of 
Agriculture looks for record production 
in 1952. 

Enough shoes will be made to pro- 
vide each person with three pairs, some 
of leather, some of other materials. 
There will be more than a new suit 
apiece for men, and all the dresses that 
women will want. People wilt be better 
dressed than ever before. Women will 
enjoy fewer furs from Russia, but will 
not lack for fur coats and neckpieces in 
anything but Russian sable or ermine. 

At least 800,000 new dwellings will 
come on the market during 1952 for sale 
or rent. Almost anybody who wants to 
improve his home will have the chance 
to do so—if he has the money. Rents 
will be high, but not much higher than 
now. More people than ever before will 
have better shelter than they have ever 
enjoyed. 

Well fed, well clad, well housed, the 
American people will find stores filled 
with goods and a record amount of 
money in their pockets to spend on 
goods. 














New television sets will go into mil- 
lions of homes that now lack those sets. 
A boom in TV production may recur 
during the year, if officials decide that 
the freeze on new stations can end. With 
war demands less urgent, that decision 
may be made. At the same time, there 
will be millions of new refrigerators and 
new ranges available. Appliances and 
gadgets are likely to be sufficient for 
nearly all persons who want to buy them. 

Production of most of these items will 
decline somewhat, but consumers are 
not likely to notice many shortages. In- 
ventories recently amounted to 70 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods in the hands 
of manufacturers, wholesalers and _re- 
tailers. 

At least 4 million new passenger autos 
will be made next year—a total that 
seldom was exceeded in years before 
World War II. Every family that is able 
to buy a car, new or used, probably can 
have one. More and more families will 
become two-car families. 

Next year probably will see a record 
volume of vacation travel. There will be 
plenty of gasoline and sufficient tires. 
But the number of highway accidents 
is quite likely to rise as more cars take to 
overburdened roads. 

People’s incomes, after taxes, are to 
rise to a record height. 

Consumers will have around 234 bil- 
lion dollars next year to spend or save, 
as they see fit. That will amount to some 
10 billion dollars more than they have 
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WORKERS WILL BE WELL PAID 
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People will be healthier, 


better fed, better clothed 


Storekeepers, professional people, 
many others will make more 







this year. Most of the increase will go to 
wage and salary workers, but independ- 
ent businessmen and professional work- 
ers can expect more, too. Farmers will 
have about the same amount of income 
that they are getting now. 

People also will start next year with 
large savings. Since last March they 
have been saving almost twice as much 
as they saved in 1950. They have been 
paying off mortgages and _ installment 
debt and building up bank accounts. 
With that backlog, they are likely to be 
in a spending mood. 

Jobs will be plentiful and high paid. 
About a million more people will have 
jobs next year than are working this 
year. Unemployment will continue close 
to rock bottom. Wages, furthermore, 
probably will inch upward as straight- 
time pay is raised and the work week 
is lengthened. 

For most Americans, 1952 promises a 
rather abundant life, with material plenty 
and jobs for all. More food, shelter, 
clothing and money, in turn, will yield 
dividends in better health. Means for 
entertainment will be even more lavish 
than in the past. 

On the darker side is the price that 
some people will have to pay for a year 
of prosperity sparked by an arms boom. 

America’s youth will continue to en- 
list in the armed forces or be drafted. 
Boys will have to interrupt their school- 
ing. Young men will have to abandon 
their careers. Youthful couples often 
will have to separate. All told, about 1 
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There'll be another 800,000 
dwellings for shelter 


Beef will be more abundant 
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million young men, 18% to 26 years 
of age, will be called during 1952, in 
order to keep the nation’s military 
strength at 3.5 million men under arms. 
Whether a truce comes or not, about 
450,000 men will be kept in Korea. 
There will be garrisons to maintain in 
Japan, bases to man in the Philippines, 
the Mediterranean and Europe. The 
chief burden of keeping people busy 
and prosperous in civilian life will be 
placed on the youth of the nation. 
Living costs also are expected to rise 
somewhat. That will bring added strains 
to pensioners, retired persons, teachers 





Farmers will be about as well off 








Stores will be filled 
with all kinds of good 


Wage earners, as a rule, 
will have more to 
spend after taxes 
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and all others living on fixed incomes. 
White-collar families, whosé salaries us- por 
ually fail to keep pace with prices, will ~~ 
have to stretch their incomes further to - 
make ends meet. = 
Taxes are going to bite deeper. People thin 
who will be hit the hardest are thoe} "4 
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People in the lower brackets are likel 195 
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with boosts in wages. T 
Stockholders will have to surrender to to 
the Government more of their share of - 
company profits. The Government will “. 


take no less than 52 per cent of most cor 
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| Plenty of Goods, Jobs, Cars, Gasoline 











War scares will 
seem less alarming 


At least 4 million 
new cars will 
go on the road 


Any shortages will fade gradually 


Controls, gradually, will 


; ; seem less bothersome 
Vacations often will be longer, 


better. There'll be plenty of gas 
Entertainment will be more abundant 


Jobs will be plentiful, 


rather high paid Debts usually will seem less 


burdensome, savings larger 
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less so than in 1951. Distribution of 


PS away almost 70 per cent of some. High particularly metals. Some manufacturers scarce materials is expected to be more 
ces, wil corporate earnings will have a hollow of consumer hard goods may be hard put _ efficient and orderly as Government con- 
ther to ting to many shareholders. They stand to stay in business, especially if their  trollers become more experienced. Scarci- 
third in line, behind company employes _ products are not considered essential by ties themselves are expected to begin a 
‘ Feo and the tax collector. Dividends almost the Government. gradual easing later in the year as more 
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prack = 1951. The stockholders’ big year came be even more keen in the year ahead _ into production, and as building projects 
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Stockholders often will get less 
from profits as Government gets more 


to be irksome in 1952, but they may seem 






Businessmen, usually, will find competition more keen 


Cost of living will rise somewhat more, 
hurting white-collar workers, pensioners 
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ceilings. In any event, producers are to 
be allowed prices that will cover their 
costs. 

World tensions give no sign of end- 
ing in the year ahead. No deal is to be ex- 
pected with Russia or her satellites—no 
firm deal, even, with Communist China. 
The Soviet bloc will continue to be men- 
acing, and chances for settlements in 
the Middle East and other trouble spots 
appear no brighter. 

Problems of building up allies in Eu- 
rope and in Asia will be just as difficult. 
Great Britain and Western Europe are 
very likely to seek additional aid from 
America. 

The “cold war” will go on even if the 
threat of a hotter war than the one in 
Korea subsides. The only comfort in that 
prospect is that this tension has been 
present ever since 1945 and people may 
be more accustomed to it. Meanwhile, 
material prosperity for America in 1952 
is virtually guaranteed. 
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4-Year Outlook: 
Rise to Mid-’53 
Then Turn Down 


Rearmament will go ahead in U. S., 
truce or no truce in Korea. 

Arms spending now is and will con- 
tinue to be a dominant influence on the 
course of business. As spending rises, 
business activity wil rise. When it de- 
clines, business will face adjustments. 

Timetable of arms spending, assuming 
a truce in Korea and no big war else- 
where, is given in the chart on this 
page. This is the timetable of budget 
planners. Its details are a_ significant 
clue to business prospects. 

Last year, 1950, defense, including 
foreign military aid, cost 13.3 billions. 

This year, 1951, spending on de- 
fense will total 31.5 billions, a rise of 18 
billions from a year ago. 

Next year, 1952, the rise in arms 
spending will continue. In the last half 
of 1952, defense dollars will be flowing 
out from Washington at the rate of 
58.5 billions annually. 

In 1953 will come a turn. Peak of 
spending will be reached in early 1953, 
when the rate will pass 60 billions a 
year. Flow of advance orders will 
slacken before then, in late 1952. By 
mid-1953, actual expenditures will start 
to decline. 

As orders and spending lag, business- 
men may see the start of some adjust- 
ment in business activity. 

By autumn, 1954, spending will be 
down to 41 billions, off 20 billions from 
the top. This means a drop of one third 
in about 15 months. It will be a sharp 
drop, yet not the almost-complete halt 
that occurred after earlier wars and 
emergencies. 

The plan is to level off spending for 
arms at around 41 billions a year, includ- 
ing foreign military aid, and hold it 
there indefinitely. That will be a high 
level, by any .past standard, though 
much below the peak. Investment by 
business in new plants will be declining 
too, as arms spending slows. Thus, on the 
basis of the official timetable, the outlook 
is for a business adjustment starting in 
last half, 1953, with the most severe ad- 
justments coming in 1954. 

This timetable stems from the so-called 
“rock bottom” arms plan. Officials see 
little chance of any substantial cut in the 
plan. The military already have 101 bil- 
lion dollars in unspent appropriations 
and they will ask for at least 45 billion 
more next January. A backlog of 146 
billions for arms will generate good times 
for the next 18 months. 
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KINDS OF BRAK i IES 


How Chrysler Corporation engineered and built 
better brakes for the new cars and military vehicles 


The picture story on this page was made by photographer 
Jerry Cooke, famous for “picture reporting” in leading 
magazines. He traveled 7000 miles to get a story on the 
development and testing of the latest thing in brakes for 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars, and the 
newest military vehicles built by Dodge Truck. 

Cooke shows you how safety is built into cars 

which play such an important part in the lives 

of Americans...and gives a glimpse of 

the way a big automobile company 

handles defense assignments. 


oon 
a ss STOPPING ON 60 PER CENT GRADE. 
SEAGOING SEDANS. Arkansas “mud test” of Dodge-built Army cargo truck demonstrat- 


Chrysler-designed brake seals, best ever made to help ing braking power at U. S. Army Ordnance 
keep out mud and grit. They protect famous Safe- Proving Grounds, Aberdeen, Md. Special 
Guard Hydraulic Brakes. These brakes have two new Chrysler-engineered brakes take hold 
extra cylinders, for smooth, controlled stops. They’re easily .. . last six times as long as brakes 
on Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto cars, and all Chryslers used ca shiailer vwehicks 14 Wall Wee a. 
except Crown Imperials, which have disc brakes. 


NEW DISC BRAKES. W. R. Rodger, brake development en- 
gineer, shows parts of Chrysler’s new disc brakes. They operate 
with light pedal pressure, never need adjustment, stay effective 
even with many repeated stops. At right is cutaway of unique 
forced-air cooling system that makes new brakes last longer. 
Fins create cooling air current. “Cool” brakes mean safer driving. 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines > Oilite Powdered Metal Products ° Mopar Parts & Accessories . Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration - Cycleweld 
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Republican, of Delaware 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Are recent disclosures of irreg- JOHN JAMES WILLIAMS, born on a farm in 1904, t 
ularities in the Bureau of Internal Revenue the was graduated from high school at Frankford, 
end? Or are there more to come? Del. At 18 he entered the grain business with his 
What should be done to prevent a recurrence brother in Millsboro, Del. Politics had no part in . 
of such irregularities? his career until 1946, when, at 42, he ran for the 

To give authoritative answers to these ques- U.S. Senate and defeated the Democratic incum- dl 

tions, U.S. News & World Report invited to its bent, James M. Tunnel. d 
conference rooms the man who started the investi- The Senator’s interest in tax irregularities be- 
gations, Senator John J. Williams, of Delaware. gan when his own taxes were falsely listed as de- A 

In a subsequent issue, the viewpoint of the Bureau linquent by the collector of internal revenue. In 8 

of Internal Revenue on this same subject will be the Senate, Mr. Williams has spent much time * 
presented. investigating scandals in Government. je 

' 

( 

Q How did you get started, Senator, on this sleuth- A Yes, my return was supposedly not paid up. mé 
ing expedition in internal revenue? Was it an accident? Q You were acting for other people whose returns / 
A It was an accident, you can be sure of that. My were delinquent, as an attorney? hac 
own tax return was tapped in Wilmington by a small- A No, I’m not an attorney. I was doing this check- J sto: 
time embezzler. I began checking it after finding my ing after I had come down to the Senate. And, of | tho 
account supposedly delinquent. I wasn’t so concerned course, when I got that report I took my canceled J 4P 
about the fact that an embezzler showed up. We’ve al- checks and went to the Wilmington office. I had a per- J che 
ways had them. But the lack of co-operation that I got fect right to ask for my return. I couldn’t go in and ask J whe 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue down here was for your return, but I could go in with my receipts} Q 
what concerned me. and ask for mine. It wasn’t correct, and I insisted on A 
Q Who was the embezzler—the auditor? following it through to see where my money had gone. J has 

A No. It was a deputy collector of internal revenue Q You found out before the Bureau did? Q 
in Wilmington at that time. He has served time since. A I thought I had, but after I had found out about § ‘ns 
Q What did he do to your return? it, I learned that the Bureau had already known it for A 

A Well, he took my check and credited it to some- several months and had done nothing. That’s what the ] 
body else’s account and would have credited some- gave me concern. Q 
body else’s check to mine if I hadn’t picked it up be- Q Did they say why they had not done anything? empl 
fore he got to it. A They said that they were trying to check to see J 7! 
Q Was he picking on a Senator? just how far it reached. Anyway, the man was still oof 4 

A No, I wasn’t a Senator then. This was in 1946, be- the pay roll when I began checking and stayed on the J ™ the 
fore I became Senator. pay roll for several months after the office knew that J 8né 
Q How did you discover there was something wrong? the man was embezzling funds. yas th 
A I had had several reports—you know how rumors Q Do you think that this withholding of action was it up. 
get around—about the Wilmington office. I guess peo- . done for the purposes of getting further evidence? might 
ple were suspicious of the fact that maybe it was off A Well, I was very suspicious of it, and what I have It v 
base, and it was called to my attention. I began check- run into since makes me even more suspicious. ~ 
ing at that time. The best way to check an office for Q As to whether the withholding of action wasé 50, 
shortage is to check the delinquent tax returns. legitimate step? 7 sp 
Q How did you check your own return? How did A Yes, because one official indicated that they weft k. er | 
you discover him? making an effort to give the man a chance to restoft fin = 
A I was checking on these returns and getting no the money. They said that they were not going to It bi a 
co-operation at all when suddenly it was called to my him stay, but I was suspicious of their intentions. refus : 
attention that if I wanted to check a delinquent tax Q Who was the Commissioner of Internal Reventi the " 
return I could check my own. at that time? ployes 
Q They had you listed as not having paid taxes? A George Schoeneman, previously an administré directe 
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Wrongdoing Goes Back Many Years .. . Investigations 


Made, Supervision Neglected ...Correctives Suggested 


tive assistant at the White House under President 
Truman. 

Q How did you then proceed after that to check up 
on the Bureau of Internal Revenue? 

A Well, frankly, I didn’t proceed from that. After 
that was settled, while I wasn’t satisfied, I let it lie 
dormant for a couple of years. I didn’t have anything 
to pursue it on. Then, in 1949, an individual from my 
own State came to Washington to see me and he had 
the most fantastic story on conditions that existed in 
the New York office. He said that he brought the story 
down to me because of the results that I had obtained 
out of the Wilmington office. 


Tips From Individuals 

Q He was familiar with it although it had not been 
made public? 

A Yes. He said that he couldn’t tell me where he 
had received his information, but said he just couldn’t 
stomach any longer seeing what was going on and 
thought that it should be made public. He was not in 
a position to have his name used. He wanted me to 
check the accuracy and go ahead on my own. That’s 
where I started. 

Q Have other people like that come to you since? 

A The bulk of the information that I have received 
has come from sources such at that. 

Q Does much of the information come from per- 
sons in the Internal Revenue Bureau itself? 

A Yes, but this gentleman was not associated with 
the Internal Revenue service. 

Q Has a good deal of your information come from 
employes of the Government, honest employes whose 
motive is to uncover wrongdoing? 

A Yes, this gentleman had to be told by somebody 
in the service. He was in a position that he didn’t want 
his name involved and didn’t want me to use the story 
on the floor of the Senate and then expect him to back 
itup. He said that, while he believed it was true, it 
might all prove to be false. 

It was in late 1949 that the story first came to me 
about the conditions in the New York office. By July, 
1950, I had the case developed as far as I could get 
without some assistance. It was then that I wrote a 
letter to Mr. Schoeneman. I wasn’t getting very far in 
my conferences with him, so I put the question to him 
directly whether or not he would make available to 
me the auditor’s reports regarding that office. I got a 
fefusal on the basis that it was against the policy of 
the Department to answer on the conduct of the em- 
ployes and so forth. After receiving that letter, I then 
directed a letter to each member of the Senate Finance 
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Committee—I wasn’t on the Committee at that time— 
and asked them for an opportunity to go before the 
Committee in executive session. 

I went before the Committee and told them that I 
didn’t want to present any charges on the New York 
office, but I outlined to them the background of the 
information that I had and asked that they check it, 
which they said they would do. That was in July, 
1950. After the 1950 election, I was put back on the 
Senate Finance Committee and at the first meeting I 
took it up again. They said that they had received as- 
surance from the Commissioner here that the New 
York office was being checked, and that while there 
was a little something wrong, it was all being proper- 
ly handled. I said that I still wanted some member of 
the Finance Committee to read that report. I made 
the motion, the Committee got the reports down, and 
I read the reports. After that—in February, 1951—I 
put my resolution in calling for the removal of James 
W. Johnson, collector of internal revenue in New York 
for the Third District on the basis of his incompetence 
or negligence. 

Q Since that time has Mr. Johnson been removed, 
or did he resign? 

A I think he was removed. There are no charges 
placed against Mr. Johnson other than incompetence 
or negligence of duties. I have not seen any evidence 
that Mr. Johnson was involved in anything crooked. 
But there had been an awful lot of indictments out of 
the New York office, and I felt that those things 
couldn’t go on in an office if they had had proper su- 
pervision. 


Checking in St. Louis 

Q Did you play any part in the investigations at all 
outside of the New York district? 

A Yes. After I introduced this resolution in Con- 
gress about the New York office, I received informa- 
tion then that if I really wanted to find something I 
should look toward St. Louis. 

Then I began checking the St. Louis office. That 
was early in 1951. A grand jury, which had been con- 
vened by Judge Moore in St. Louis, was in session 
the first half of March, 1951. While this grand jury 
was active, I thought I should lay off the St. Louis 
office and wait to see what they did. But the grand 
jury reported a verdict indicating that there was noth- 
ing wrong in the collector’s office. Having the informa- 
tion that I did, I couldn’t understand it. I knew there 
was something wrong in the St. Louis office. 

I called it to the attention of Mr. Schoeneman and 


(Continued on page 26) 












asked him how he could reconcile that with the ver- 
dict, and I told him that I thought we should check 
further on his office. I received assurance from Mr. 
Schoeneman that there was nothing wrong in the St. 
Louis office. In fact, he said that there was nothing in 
the St. Louis office that could even arouse any suspi- 
cion that something was wrong. 


The Finnegan Resignation 

Q What was the time of that? 

A This was in March, 1951. Mr. Schoeneman did 
say that the collector, Mr. James P. Finnegan, was 
going to resign because he couldn’t make enough 
money where he was—although he seemed to be do- 
ing pretty good—but that his resignation was purely 
voluntary. 

After Mr. Schoeneman made that statement, and 
after the grand-jury verdict, I wrote a letter to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John Snyder—I think that letter 
was dated April 21st—and I told him that I wasn’t 
satisfied with the outcome in St. Louis. I congratulated 
him on the fact that Mr. Finnegan had been removed 
from office, but I said that I thought he should go 
further and state why he was removed and what 
further steps he intended to take in his case. I received 
a letter from Mr. Snyder, which I put in the Con- 
gressional Record, saying that Mr. Finnegan’s resig- 
nation was purely voluntary and that I could be as- 
sured that if anything turned up later against Mr. 
Finnegan that he would be prosecuted, or that the 
proper steps would be taken. 

I was not talking about what might turn up later, 
but what had turned up before. Judge Moore called 
the grand jury in St. Louis back in session on April 
30, 1951, to do the job over again. 

On May 7th, I was advised that this evidence was 
still not being presented to the second grand jury. 

I made my speech on the floor of the Senate that 
day, numbered the files, and put the whole case of Mr. 
Finnegan in the Record. And I made the statement 
then that all the evidence that I was putting in the 
Record on that date was in the files of the Treasury 
Department or the Department of Justice here in 
Washington, that it had been in their files during the 
time the first grand jury was in session, and that it 
was not presented to the first grand jury nor to the 
second grand jury thus far. I said that both the De- 
partment of Justice and the Treasury Department 
were responsible for withholding it. 

Q Then you went on to another office, didn’t you, 
and made some statements about the Kansas City 
office? 

A Yes. But first I should point out, in reference to 
the St. Louis office: The Department of Justice denied 
that they had any responsibility for withholding the 
evidence and placed it all on the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The Treasury Department hasn’t denied that 


... ‘it is a crime to conceal a crime’ 






the evidence was in their files at the time that the first 
grand jury was convened or that it was not presented. 

Q Is there any indication as to whether Mr. Schoe- 
neman was familiar with that evidence, or whether it 
was withheld from him by someone else? 

A There is no reason in the world why he shouldn’t 
be familiar with it, because I called it to his attention. 
I was specifically asking for information about Mr. 
Finnegan. There are only 64 collectors, and his job as 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue was to find out. 

Q Would the same thing apply to Mr. Snyder? 

A Exactly. I think if a member of the Senate calls 
to the attention of the Secretary of the Treasury or 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that he has 
suspicions about Mr. X of any office, it is his responsi- 
bility to make sure that he hasn’t anything in his files 
regarding that man before he answers me and tells me 
it’s all right. 

Q Did you tell Secretary Snyder about the material 
that was in the files on Finnegan? 

A No, I didn’t tell him that I already knew it. 

Q Is it possible that it was covered up so that the 
Secretary of the Treasury couldn't detect it? 

A It is possible. It is possible that someone had cov- 
ered it up so that Mr. Schoeneman didn’t know it, in 
which event either one of them could find the men 
who had covered it up. So until they do name them, 
they have to take the responsibility. 

Q When you made your Senate speech, didn’t you 
have in your hand the report of the Revenue Bureau's 
own intelligence unit? 

A Yes, I had a reproduction of the files. 


Public Good vs. ‘Secrets’ 

Q Now that brings up a very interesting point. 
This very important information was of a highly clas- 
sified nature, ‘“‘top secret’”” and so on. How could docu- 
ments like that get into your hands without violating 
some statutes? Is it a violation of some law for that in- 
formation to get into the hands of a Senator? 

A I don’t know if it is or not. I’m not a lawyer. I 
had it and used it. I have always been told it is a crime 
to conceal a crime. When I got this information that 
there was crime being committed, I had thought that 
I would be part of the crime if I didn’t expose it, and 
so I exposed it. Had I not done so, it would still be 
covered up. 

I felt that I had a responsibility to do it. I tried to do 
it otherwise. I tried to call it to the attention of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, but I couldn’t get 
his interest aroused. I tried to call it to the attention 
of the Secretary of the Treasury so that he could take 
the appropriate steps, but I couldn’t get his interest 
aroused. So I called it to the attention of the Senate, 
put it all in the Record, and then they all became in- 
terested. 

Q What action was taken by the Congress as a con- 
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sequence of your particular revelation? Did the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee take any action? 

A No. I didn’t ask for any action because the grand 
jury was in session at that time. I merely made this 
statement for the Record and sent a copy of the Rec- 
ord down to Judge Moore. I made the statement that 
all this material was available to the grand jury if 
they wanted it and I numbered the files and docu- 
ments so that they could be obtained from the Treas- 
ury Department. I understand that the Treasury 
Department submitted them to the grand jury, and 
Mr. Finnegan was indicted. 


House Committee’s Work 

Q Did the House Ways and Means Committee take 
action with relation to any of the material you’ve 
submitted? 

A I think the House Committee started working on 
this after I put in a resolution on the New York situa- 
tion. All the information which I put in there was 
turned over to the House Committee. 

Q Has any additional information been turned over 
to the House Committee since then by you? 

A Yes, I told the House Committee that anything 
that I had was available to them at any time on any 
case. 

Q What other cases in other parts of the United 
States did you unravel? 

A I had been working on the California office for 
some time. Of course, there’s recently been a lot of talk 
about the California office. 

Q That information came from people in California, 
didn't it? 

A It had to. 

Q What type of people were they? 

A They were different people in various positions 
who were interested in getting the thing cleaned up. 
When I first called my suspicions to the attention of 
the new Commissioner of Internal Revenue, John 
Dunlap, he said that his information was that there 
was nothing wrong in California and that perhaps 
I was in error. I think he was sincere in that. I don’t 
question that. We continued discussing the Cali- 
fornia case for three or four weeks. In fact, I had a 
speech ready that I was going to make on California. 
Then Mr. Dunlap called me one morning and said 
that he had some information on developments in Cal- 
ifornia and that perhaps he had been in error. I think 
that Mr. Dunlap was on the level when he told me at 
first that he didn’t think anything was wrong because 
otherwise I don’t believe he would have come back and 
corrected himself. 

I didn’t make a speech on California, and he sus- 
pended the collector of internal revenue and six or 
seven other men with him. As far as I was concerned, 
he was taking steps that he should take. I think it was 
his position to expose these men; I don’t think it was 
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mine. And Mr. Dunlap made a statement to the press 
a day or two later acknowledging my co-operation. 

Q In the California case, what was going on there 
in a general way that was wrong? 

A I'd rather not go into that for this reason: The 
grand jury’s still in session out there, and it’s all be- 
ing submitted to the grand jury. 

Q Does the wrongdoing involve the employes of the 
collector’s office there? 

A It involves employes of the collector’s office and 
the charges as announced include acceptance of bribes, 
embezzlement and various other types of irregularities. 

Q What do you think of Mr. Dunlap’s latest 
shake-up of the San Francisco office, removal of the 
collector there and the announcement about firing em- 
ployes in 15 different cities? 

A I think it’s a major step in the right direction 
toward cleaning up the conditions that exist. But I 
don’t think we should stop now. I think we should 
continue and place the responsibility here in Wash- 
ington as to who has been negligent in their responsi- 
bilities during the past couple of years to allow things 
to get into such a situation as exists. 

This is not against Mr. Dunlap but his predecessors. 
For it involves other cities not yet announced. The 
whole thing is going to move into the Washington 
level soon. You couldn’t have conditions such as have 
been exposed now throughout the country if there 
wasn’t somebody in Washington involved. It couldn’t 
exist. 


Widespread Violations? 

Q Do you feel that this thing is widespread, or do 
you think it involves only a comparative handful of 
people? 

A I disagree with the Treasury’s idea that it is 
small, and that we should play this down. Mr. Dun- 
lap pointed out in his press conference that there were 
only 22 key men involved that have been fired—I 
think the total has run up now to about 50. But it 
isn’t whether 22 men or 50 are involved. We have a 
situation where six collectors have resigned or been 
fired. We only have 64 collecting officers in all. That 
means that 10 per cent of our tax-collecting facilities 
have been under men who were either crooks or in- 
competent, to say the least. 

Q Does it also indicate that the supervision and 
methods of detection of the 10 per cent may have been 
lax in other years? 

A Yes, but I'll say this: In my experience, I find 
that the supervision that has been given by the audit 
section in general has been good. 

Q Since this exposé? 

A Before this exposé. I say that because when I got 
in the New York office, I found that back 8 or 10 
years it had been a trouble spot, and, almost every 
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year and sometimes twice a year, the auditors would 
send an urgent message into Washington saying that 
something was wrong in that office and that something 
should be done. I think that the neglect is at the top 
level right here in Washington. 

Q By “top level’’ do you mean Internal Revenue? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you think there is still indifference there, or 
do you think that the Bureau under Mr. Dunlap is 
sufficiently aroused now to run these things down? 

A I think they are sufficiently interested now—if 
their health will only hold out. 

Q You think they are making an earnest effort now 
to run these cases down? 

A I can’t conceive of them not doing it because 
they know that those reports are going to be examined. 
I can’t conceive of them not examining all of the 64. 


Responsibility of Top Men 

Q How do you account for the fact that the reports 
of the New York office auditors who sent word to 
Washington about these irregularities which they had 
detected were not given the same consideration before 
as they are being given now? 

A There was no reason for it. That was my argu- 
ment with Mr. Schoeneman. I said that either he as 
the Commissioner was directly responsible for it, or 
else he has the responsibility to name the man under 
him who was responsible. 

Q You think someone covered up? 

A Yes, definitely. 

Q Someone must have covered up because you 
think the material was so damaging—is that it? 

A Either someone was covering up, or else someone 
was grossly negligent in his duties, in which case it is 
almost criminal negligence. 

Q Can you conceive of material like that coming in 
and not being examined? 

A If it had come over my desk, I certainly would 
have done something about it. And if it had been 
headed toward my desk and some man below me had 
stopped it, he would take the responsibility. I never 
would have turned in my resignation under fire and let 
somebody else who is responsible go free. I say that 
Mr. Schoeneman will have to accept the responsibility 
for what was going on while he was Commissioner or 
else name the men who were responsible. 

Q They didn’t fire anybody in the Washington 
office, did they? 

A I haven’t heard of too many. They have mostly 
left for more healthy climates. 

Q What were the circumstances of Mr. Schoene- 
man’s resignation? 

A Mr. Schoeneman resigned on account of health. 

Q Do you have any idea that the Department of 
Justice, which is supposed to be the investigating 
agency in the Government, knew anything about these 
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affairs, or are they precluded from investigating other 
departments for violations of statutes? 
A That’s one of the errors of our system. As I un- 
derstand it, if a report goes in to the FBI—that Mr. X 
at a certain office is doing something improper—the 
FBI doesn’t check that through the Department of 
Justice, but it is referred to the Treasury Department, 
They have their own intelligence unit which checks 
these complaints. They investigate themselves. 
Q The same as in the security and disloyalty setup? 
A Exactly. When the intelligence report comes back 
to the upper level in the Treasury Department, they 
then decide whether they want to prosecute them- 
selves or not. The temptation is not to prosecute 
themselves in most cases. 
Q That's the usual decision? 
A Yes. That’s the reason that I don’t criticize the 
intelligence units. It was from an intelligence report 
that I quoted on the floor of the Senate in Mr. Finne- 
gan’s case. They certainly documented that case well. 
Q What do you think is the real root of the trouble? 
Is it political appointments? 
A I think there is too much politics in it and I think 
you'll get cheap politics and corruption with any 
Administration that has been in power as long as this 
one. I don’t think you will ever clean it up except with 
a change in Administration. And that goes not only for 
the national level, but I think it goes back to the State 
level and the city level. It has been a matter of record 
that when either political party remains in power over 
a long period of time, you get corruption. 


‘Careers’ for Collectors? 

Q Do you think the collectors ought to be career 
people? 

A I do. I’ve always advocated that. 

Q Some of these collectors came in under previous 
Administrations and stayed on and on, didn’t they? 

A Yes. 

Q So that it is reasonable to suppose that if thev 
discovered wrongdoing recently there must have been 
wrongdoing going on for many years? It wasn’t de- 
tected by the preceding Administration either? 

A The New York office records show that its au- 
ditors have been concerned about it since 1935. Not 
to the extent that it is now, but throughout the years 
it has been a trouble spot that has been called periodi- 
cally to the attention of the Bureau here in Washing- 
ton. 

Q In other words, intelligence officers have found 
things wrong and thought them sufficiently important 
to make a report to Washington concerning the !n- 
ternal Revenue Bureau offices in New York City? 

A Yes. 

Q Was that true of all the districts or just a few? 

A I don’t know, but that was true in the Third 
District in New York. 
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Q And these reports have been of the same general 
nature or different types of wrongdoing? 

A They have been different types and have been 
getting worse each year. And they have been insisting 
each year that something must be done. 

Q You mean the intelligence officers have been in- 
sisting? 

A I think they call him the chief of the audit sec- 
tion. The intelligence unit investigates a specific 
charge. 

Q Have you any evidence as to what was done here 
by the various Commissioners of Internal Revenue 
about these reports? 

A Nothing positive. They might have gone through 
a formality, but they were not correcting what was 
being called to their attention. 


Delays in Investigation 

Q Have you any evidence that these reports of the 
chief of the audit section went to the top, namely the 
Commissioners, during the years? 

A No, I can’t find that out. 

Q Do you think it is important to find that out 
through a congressional committee? 

A I made the statement to the Commissioner, Mr. 
Schoeneman, that as far as I was concerned I held him 
personally responsible for it until he named which of 
his subordinates was responsible. 

Q But he wasn’t Commissioner all those years? 

A No, there were several Commissioners. 

Q Are you interested in why preceding Commis- 
sioners did nothing about it? 

A I am—that is one of the things I have been at- 
tempting to find out. 

Q Have you any reason to believe that there are 
other parts of the United States where chiefs of audit 
sections made similar reports in preceding years? 

A I know this: I know the California office was 
called to the attention of the Bureau here in Wash- 
ington in 1947 or 1948—not to the extent that it was 
called to their attention recently—but it was called to 
their attention in such a manner that any reasonable 
man with average suspicions would have taken action 
long ago. 

Q Have you asked for the reports of the chiefs of 
the audit sections in other parts of the United States. 
as to whether there have been such reports of wrong- 
doing from other areas? 

A I haven’t asked yet, but those reports will be 
asked for. It is on the agenda to get them. 

Q Which agenda—the House Committee? 

A No—our Committee. I think our Senate Finance 
Committee is the Committee that should ask because 
we are the ones who confirm these collectors. 

We must check the responsibility—because some- 
where somebody is responsible for taking these re- 
ports and putting them on the shelf and either not 
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reading them or reading them and doing nothing 
about them. It is this negligence, willful or otherwise, 
which is largely responsible for today’s deplorable 
circumstances. 

Q Do these audit reports go directly from a regional 
chief to the Commissioner, or is there one man in 
Washington in charge of all the audits? 

A I’m pretty sure there is a man here in Washing- 
ton, but I haven’t been able to find out the exact pro- 
cedure. They are addressed to the Commissioner but 
I can see where he would delegate that authority. But, 
since the Commissioner has not yet placed the respon- 
sibility and until he does, again he will have to accept 
it. 

Q Could that possibly have been a deputy of the 
Commissioner? 

A It could be a deputy—I’m almost certain it is a 
deputy. 

There have been different deputies. But the bulk of 
this trouble has been recent. The disclosures, for in- 
stance, about the New York office were not of such 
an insistent nature as they were in recent years. In 
recent years I don’t see how they could have been 
ignored. - 

Q By recent years you mean the last three years? 

A I mean the last eight or ten years. 

Q What about resignations for “health reasons’? 

A There is a great difference in leaving for reasons 
of criticism and leaving for reasons of health, with a 
doctor’s certificate. When a man leaves with a doctor’s 
certificate, he can go on immediate retirement, irre- 
spective of age. Therefore, he gets a bonus on the way 
out—which is one of the things I intend to stop. I am 
opposed to pensioning a crook to get rid of him. 

Q Have you been helped by outside organizations? 

A No, not as such. 

Q Any financial help from any of them? 

A No. I would not accept it if offered. 


Method for Search 


Q The investigation that you’ve done has been done 
by you only? 

A It has been done in my own office with the as- 
sistance of my staff. 

What I’ve been doing, after I make a check and I 
think there is some foundation for it, is to call it to 
the attention of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and ask him to put the intelligence unit on it, check 
it further, and give me a report. 

Q Have they been willing to give you those reports? 

A They have up until recently, although I have just 
been advised that on those reports now they will sub- 
mit their answers to me only through the congressional 
Committee. In other words, if this decision stands, I 
will be subject to Committee censorship, and I am not 
going to accept that. 
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Q They want the congressional Committee to au- 
thorize you to ask? 

A No. I can still submit to them any report on a 
collector, but I will not get any answer. For instance, 
I have already submitted to Mr. Dunlap certain re- 
ports on outside activities of two collectors apart from 
the six. I checked these reports to the point that I feel 
that there is enough back of them that they shouldn’t 
be overlooked. I still recognize that they may be in 
error. That’s the reason that I will not identify the 
officers. 

I have submitted them to Mr. Dunlap with the sug- 
gestion that I felt there was enough evidence back of 
them that they should be checked by his intelligence 
unit. He has the investigating staff—I don’t. I re- 
ceived assurance from him that they will be checked, 
but I can’t get a report back as to what has been found 
unless the Committee in Congress sees fit to authorize 
me to get it. This type of censorship only arouses my 
suspicions of the Department. 

Q Had they been furnishing you with this? 

A Prior to this, yes. 

Q From when to when? 

A At first they refused to furnish them. Mr. Snyder 
had said that it was the Treasury’s policy not to fur- 
nish such information on its employes. Then, when 
Mr. Dunlap took office, I took the question up with 
him immediately and he confirmed this same policy. 
I told him that I was going on the floor of the Senate 
with it and take exception to that censorship. Mr. 
Dunlap came down and wanted me not to do that. I 
let the matter ride and up to recently Mr. Dunlap 
has been co-operating. I don’t know just why, but now 
he has reversed himself. I received a couple of letters 
from him on November 5th in which he again says 
that I will have to get my information through the 
chairmen of the committees. 

Q Which committees? 

A The Senate Finance Committee and the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 


Fighting a Censorship 

Q Did he explain why? 

A No more than it is a rule of the Department. I 
feel that, when I submit to him a report on X employe, 
I should get an answer. I think I should withhold that 
man’s name and the office name until I have sub- 
mitted it to him in order that he can check the ac- 
curacy of it and not do the man an injustice. But it’s 
bad if I am going to have to go through a congres- 
sional investigation in order to get these reports. I'll 
get that decision reversed. 

Q Since they give the information to the chairman 
of the committee, couldn’t he tell you? 

A Yes, and, in this instance, we have a chairman in 
whom I have the utmost confidence. But that isn’t the 
point. We never know who is going to be the chair- 
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man of a committee, and if we are going to adopt a 
procedure here whereby a member of Congress can 
get information out of the executive branch only by 
obtaining the approval of the chairman of the com- 
mittee who is a member of the opposite party, that is 
a rather rigid censorship. There are some chairmen of 
our committees in Congress from whom I know I 
would not get any information. This means that the 
Democratic Party wants to maintain censorship over 
all investigations or disclosures. 


More Co-operation Wanted 

Q Do you think that Mr. Dunlap is making every 
effort to clean house? 

A I still want a little more co-operation than I’m 
getting. I am not getting the answers to these reports. 
How do I know that they are not covering up? This 
procedure only aroused my determination to read 
the entire files. 

Q Do you think Mr. Dunlap is responsible for this 
change in policy? 

A He signed the letter. 

Q In this San Francisco case, there apparently were 
one or two officials who co-operated with you, and 
their names were known to the Treasury Department? 

A Yes. 

Q Were there other cases where the people who 
co-operated with you were known to the Department? 

A I don’t think so. Those men released their own 
names. 

Q This being the first case in which that occurred 
and you read now of some punishment being meted 
out to Mr. O’Gara, the assistant U.S. attorney out 
there, is it your position that he was being punished? 

A It is. Personally, I don’t think he should be fired. 
I think he should be promoted. I know that Mr. 
O’Gara made a great contribution in cracking the 
California case. Commissioner Dunlap, when he dis- 
charged the collector and brought the charges against 
six or seven of the employes, made the statement to 
the press that I was the only one on the Hill who co- 
operated with him. Now, I wouldn’t have had that 
information—at least it would have been much harder 
to get—without the co-operation of Mr. O’Gara. | 
promised Mr. O’Gara at the time that I called him 
that I would stand back of him in the event that they 
tried to take any reprisals against him. 

Since he came in and testified to our Commit- 
tee there have been seven employes fired in Cali- 
fornia. 

Q On what grounds did O’Gara’s superior, the 
U.S. attorney out there, say that he was recommend- 
ing O’Gara’s removal? Did he give any reason? 

A I think he did, but he didn’t use as an excuse, 
naturally, O’Gara’s appearance before our Commit- 
tee. It was for reasons of his conduct in office. 

I certainly will not stand for his being fired for the 
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co-operation he has given in uncovering these scandals 
in California. 

Q In view of the O’Gara case and another case in- 
volving an attorney here in Washington, a member 
of the Justice Department, do you suppose that the 
Justice Department may be involved in this thing as 
much as the Bureau of Internal Revenue? 

A I wouldn’t want to say that they are or that they 
might be, because I wouldn’t want this to get off on a 
reckless charging basis. I think when we say the De- 
partment of Justice is involved, we should be sure of 
the fact. But certainly, with as much as has been dis- 
closed, both departments are under suspicion. 

Q What is your view of the statement made by 
Mr. Ramspeck, Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the other day that where there was evidence 
to condemn the employes of the Government who 
were guilty of wrongdoing, but there was usually col- 
lusion with citizens, who either tempted them, offered 
them bribes, or did things of that sort? 

A They’re automatically eligible for some punish- 
ment too, and they’ll get it. In each instance where 
there is a bribe accepted by a revenue agent, that 
taxpayer’s entire return automatically is opened for 
full and complete examination. It is as much a crime 
to bribe an agent as it is for the agent to accept it. 
But we should always keep in mind that the taxpayers 
are at a disadvantage. We have evidence in the New 
York office of instances where the agents have ad- 
mitted that they were faking charges of fraud against 
what they called “timid taxpayers” in order that they 
could shake them down. 

Q So it wasn’t a voluntary bribe, it was blackmail? 

A That’s right. It is a matter of record that two or 
three of these agents said that they made these false 
charges and threatened the taxpayers with criminal 
prosecution in order that they could shake the tax- 
payer down for the bribe. 


Results of the Campaign 

Q What do you think is going to be the reaction of 
taxpayers to all this? 

A They will rise up in righteous indignation and de- 
mand a house cleaning. This time the Administration 
will be forced to give more than lip service to virtue. 

Q Do you think this investigation may result in 
such timidity on the part of auditors and revenue 
agents that they will be unusually harsh in their treat- 
ment of taxpayers because of a fear of making any 
proper concessions? 

A There is no reason why it should and I certainly 
hope that it doesn’t. There is no reason in the world 
why any agent should be any harsher than he was be- 
fore or have any fear, provided he is doing his job. I 
think that the agent should always approach the tax- 
payer on the assumption that the taxpayer is honest 
until the audit proves otherwise. 
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Q What suggestion do you have for changing the 
present system of detecting wrongdoing among per- 
sonnel in the Revenue Bureau or other agencies? 

A I think that the auditing of all agencies should be 
placed under tiie Comptroller General, and a sum- 
mary of those audits should be sent to the respective 
committees in Congress. I think that should be true 
with every executive department and agency down 
here. 

Q Who would do the investigating under those 
circumstances? 

A The Comptroller General’s office. 

Q Wouldn't he have to have a staff like the FBI? 

A Well, he could take over the same intelligence 
staff that is doing the job now. 


Good Job of Intelligence Officers 

Q Then, you apparently are satisfied that the intel- 
ligence officers of these departments are on the job? 

A Yes, I think they are. I don’t say that you won’t 
find isolated cases of misconduct. But, generally 
speaking, they’ve done a good job. 

Q And it’s because nothing happens to their reports 
that you are so concerned? 

A Yes, and I think that the reports should be ex- 
amined by an independent agency, one which is not 
affected by the prosecution. 

Q And that agency should have the power to call in 
these agents and interrogate them? 

A And they should also have the power to refer 
any irregularities to the Department of Justice and to 
the congressional committees. 

Q You think that FBI information should also be 
referred to this agency? 

A Yes, I do. I don’t see how an agency can clean it 
up if they don’t know what’s wrong. I think the 
Comptroller General should also have the responsi- 
bility to submit his criticisms to the agencies involved 
and give them a chance to correct themselves. 

Q Do you agree, as has been suggested, that the 
press ought to lay off this thing because it under- 
mines morale in the service? 

A No, I don’t think you’ll restore confidence in this 
Bureau until you’ve convinced the American people 
that everything has been exposed and the proper steps 
taken. You are not going to restore confidence by just 
covering up. 

Q Have you been furnished information of gross 
wrongdoing in the other offices than the six? 

A Naturally, you get an awful lot of reports from 
all over. However, I have said that I wouldn’t name 
any city until we have sufficient evidence, because the 
minute you name a city you put every employe in that 
area under suspicion and it may turn out that the re- 
ports are wrong. I want it clearly understood that I 
am making no blanket indictment against the em- 
ployes of this agency. 
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ANKARA 
Interview with Prime Minister 
Adnam Menderes: 


Q Mr. Premier, Turkey has lived right 
next door to Russia for a long time. 
The Turks ought to know the Russians 
pretty well—isn’t that right? 

A Oh, yes. We have lived next to 
Russia in peace and in war for centuries. 
We know them well, of course, and the 
knowledge is mutual. 

Q Well, what would you say is the 
best way to get along with Russia? 

A To be strong. The Russians under- 
stand defense strength and respect it. 

Q Then you don’t think the Russians 
are afraid of encirclement, even though 
they talk a lot about it? 

A Encirclement? One has to have 
neighbors. You can’t call the existence of 
neighbors “encirclement,” can you? 

The countries of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the democratic 
front of which Turkey is a part, are not 
forming an alliance to attack Russia but 
to defend themselves in the event they 
are attacked. It is not we who are ag- 
gressive. The Russians know that as well 
as we do. 

I do not believe that the Russian 
leaders will make any move due to the 
fear of being encircled. Don’t take these 
words of mine to mean that the Russians 
are not likely to take any steps—only 
that, if they do so, it will not be because 
they fear encirclement. 

Q Mr. Menderes, what about Com- 
munists in Turkey? 

A There’s not a country in the world 
which doesn’t have Communists. But 
Turkey has less of a problem than the 
other countries of our front. 

Q Why is that? 

A Well, I guess you could say that 
the historical and national traditions of 
Turkey and the economic structure of 
Turkey simply do not make the kind of 
atmosphere in which Communism flour- 
ishes. That’s a short answer. 

Q The Russian Government sent your 
Government a note recently objecting to 
Turkey’s participation in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. Is that likely 
to alter Turkey’s participation? 

A Not at all. 

Q Was the Russian note to Turkey 
very much different than the note the 
Russians sent to Norway when that 
country joined NATO? 
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WHAT TURKEY MEANS TO WEST 


Strategic Defense at Gateway to Russia 





How does it feel to live 
at Russia’s doorway? The 
Turks know. Linked to both 
East and West, theyll be on | 
the firing line, wherever 
trouble starts. 

Is Stalin going to move? 
When? Where? Can he be 
stopped? 

To get the Turkish view, 
Charles Foltz, Jr., an editor 
of U. S. News & World Re- 
port, talked with Prime Min- 
ister Menderes and Foreign 
Minister Koprulu in Ankara. 
Here is what they say. 











A No. I believe the notes were es- 
sentially the same. 

Q So the Russians see Norway and 
Turkey in relatively the same position 
toward Russia? 

A Apparently so, in the sense that 
Turkey occupies one flank of the NATO 
defense alliance and the Scandinavian 
countries the other flank. 








—Wide World 


PRIME MINISTER MENDERES 


Q How soon do you think the free 
world will be able to consider itself 
strong enough to be safe from attack? 

A Unfortunately, it does not neces. 
sarily follow that strong defensive meas. 
ures prevent attack. Certainly a good 
defense will mean a sad end for the 
people who do. attack. But all these 
steps we have taken toward mutual 
defense and preparedness of the coun. 
tries of the free world still do not per- 
mit us to estimate how soon we will 
reach the point at which we will not be 
attacked. 

All I can say is that I believe this 
point will be reached in a year or two if 
we continue growing stronger at the 
present rate. 

Q What about American aid, Mr. 
Menderes—could you say what it is do- 
ing here in Turkey? 

A Well, Turkey has bought road- 
building equipment with about 185 
million of the dollars received in Marshall 
Plan aid. American aid has played a ven 
important role in our highway program 
and we hope it will continue. The high- 
way system is of great importance to 
our economy and to our defense. Turkish 
military forces, for example, will have 
mobility through the new roads, while 
production can reach major centers more 
speedily and easily. 

Q Doesn't U.S. aid go into a lot of 
other fields? 

A Yes, indeed. The road program is 
but a small part of it. Turkey has used 
American aid for airfields, power and 
coal production and, most of all, in 
agriculture. We’ve had results, as you cal! 
see around the country. 

In addition, there’s military aid 
through the Truman Doctrine in_ the 
field of national defense. We have te- 
ceived American arms and equipment 
and we are using it to modernize the 
Turkish Army day by day. 

Q I’ve heard it said that the Turkish 
Army is being used as an instrument 
national education—would you care W 
explain that? 

A We are trying by every possible 
means to educate our soldiers. Thos 
who have little or no knowledge of reat: 
ing or writing get practical lessons in the 
Army. We teach them mechanics, math: 
ematics, many things they can use i! 
their civilian life. 

Obviously, however, this cannot b 
the main means of education and mo¢: 
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ernizing Turkey. It is not enough. Un- 
fortunately, too, under the present cir- 
cumstances, neither our budget nor our 
economy permits us to educate our large 
Army as thoroughly as we want to, but 
we are doing what we can. 

Q Speaking of armies, do you feel 
that a German army is essential to the 
defense of the West? 

A Yes. 

Q Does Turkey favor the inclusion of 
Spain in an alliance to defend the Medi- 
terranean flank of Europe. 

A Yes. 

Q What can be done about the coun- 
tries of the Middle East, the countries 
on Turkey’s flank? Is there anything to 
stop an attack there—can Turkey stop it 
with her own forces? 

A Well, if an attack were launched 
into the Middle East, then certainly the 
strength which Turkey has within her 
own boundaries would be of the ut- 
most importance. The question of 
whether Turkey could defend the Middle 
East alone cannot be considered. We 
ae going to defend the Middle East 
collectively. 

Q By what means? 

A The easiest way to defend the 
Middle East would be an organization 
between the U.S., Britain, France and 
Turkey, taking in other countries of the 
Middle Eastern area. This would be a 
different organization than the Atlantic 
Pact. 

Unfortunately, the Middle East is in 
political crisis at present. In these cir- 
cumstances not only in time of war but 
even in time of peace there is a danger 
that these countries will fall, whether 
they wish it or not, under bad influence. 
That's why the question is not what 
ought to be done in time of war, but pri- 
marily what should be done now in order 
to straighten out the situation. 

Q Well, what can be done about 
Egypt? 

A As we see it, the conflict in Egypt 
is in the sensation stage now. Every- 
thing is emotional, but reason will dom- 
inte eventually. Egyptian leaders are 
intelligent. They will realize in the end 
that our only concern is the preserva- 
tion of world peace and security. It’s in 
the interest of Egypt and the rest of the 
Arab world to co-operate with us. They 
will see that. 

Q Mr. Menderes, I’ve heard some 
people in the opposition party here say 
that your Democratic Party Government 
ought to have a bipartisan foreign policy 
with consultation before action. What 
are your views on that? 

A It seems to me that your country, 
the U.S., has this question of bipartisan 
foreign policy too, doesn’t it? But in Tur- 
key there is no real difference on foreign 
policy. Turks are united on that. 
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Interview with Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Fuat Koprulu: 


Q Can vou say, Mr. Foreign Minister, 
whai special role Turkey is likely to play 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion? 

A Special role? Let’s make this clear 
first: Turkey is going into NATO with 
the same duties and rights as all other 
members. 

Obviously, Turkey’s defenses will be 
consolidated and strengthened by ad- 
mission to the Atlantic Pact. On the other 
hand, it’s equally clear that the organi- 
zation of free nations will be strength- 
ened by our admission, too. In unity 
there is strength—that’s something vour 
American colonies learned vears ago. 

Q Isnt it true that Turkey's member- 
ship in NATO will strengthen the de- 
fenses of the Middle East? 

A The defense of the Middle East is 
entirely distinct from Turkev’s admis- 
sion to NATO. In. adhering to NATO, 
we accept obligations which are not di- 
rectly bound to the defense of this area, 
just as you Americans accepted obliga- 
tions which did not directly involve your 
regional defenses. 

You can be sure that Turkey will spare 
no effort to set up the defenses of the 
Middle East. 

Q Can Turkey assume leadership in 
the Middle East? 

A There's no question of leadership 
involved. 

What Turkey wants above all else is 
to have close, friendly relations with 
the countries of the Middle East. We 
want to see these countries increase the 
standards of living. We want to assist 
them by all possible means in the kind 
of progress which will permit them to 
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take the place they should hold in the 
community of free and independent na- 
tions. That’s our job. 

Q What about the squabble in Iran? 
Wouldn't it be a threat to Turkey’s se- 
curity if Iran broke with the West and 
got friendly with Russia? 

A Of course. We have a common 
frontier with Iran. Our with 
Iran are those of a friendly neighbor. 
Obviously, we followed the differences 
between Iran and Great Britain with 
real interest and concern. We hope that 
some solution to the oil problem can be 
found within the framework of national- 
ization. I'm not a pessimist. 

Q Turning to Egypt a minute, what is 
Turkey’s position on the question of the 
Suez Canal? 

A Obviously, Turkey and all the West- 
erm countries, great or small, have a real 
interest in free traffic through the Suez 
Canal. That's the back door to the Medi- 
terranean, just as the Strait of Gibraltar 
mav be called the front. 

Freedom of passage in both directions 
involves our defense as well as our free 
commerce. What's more, the whole ques- 
tion involves the general stability of the 
Middle East. There is an armistice be- 
tween Egypt and Israel and it is to 
our interest that this armistice be main- 
tained. That is why Turkey voted in 
favor of submitting the Suez question to 
the United Nations. 

Q Mr. Foreign Minister, in Cyprus 
some of the Turks are worried that the 
island might be transferred from British 
rule to Greece. What is Turkey’s posi- 
tion on that question? 

A At atime when Turkey and Greece 
are entering NATO together, and when 
all the countries of this region ought to 
be collaborating in the defense of the 
Middle East, such questions are not, 
and should not be. raised. 

Q In other words, you feel that some 
questions should take a back seat to the 
over-all defense question? 

A That’s the idea. The defense of 
the Middle East is indispensable to the 
general security of the free world. It is 
a basic necessity to put an end to the 
vacuum existing in this area. 

Q And youd like to see all the other 
countries out here give the same priority 
to Middle East defenses? 

A Of course. It is to their interest to 
do so. Turkey recognizes the fact that all 
these countries have claims they would 
like to have settled. But there’s a time 
for everything. In this day and age, 
Turkey recognizes that the most impor- 
tant question of all is how to defend the 
free countries of the world against ag- 
gression. Once we have done that, once 
we are secure against the possible ag- 
gressor, then we can settle these prob- 
lems which exist among us. 
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Three 


Three dots in Morse Code —sent from 
England and received by Marconi in 





Newfoundland — proved that wireless 
signals could span the Atlantic. 


dots 


that opened a new era! 


When Marconi, on December 12, 1901, 
heard a “3-dot” radio signal—the letter 
“S” in Morse Code—across 1,800 miles of 
sea, it was an experimental triumph that 
opened a new era in communications. 

Before this historic event, wireless teleg- 
raphy had been limited primarily to com- 
munications between the shore and ships at 
sea. Marconi’s success, however, was the 
forerunner of many other developments 
which led eventually to RCA world-wide 
radiotelegraph service that now operates 
more than 80 direct circuits to 66 countries. 


As radio progressed, its usefulness was ex- 







panded by invention and development of the 
electron tube, the harnessing of short waves 
which made world-wide transmission a reality, 
and the automatic transmission and reception 
of messages at high speed. 

Radio, with its magic of spoken words and 
music broadcast over the world . . . television, 
the miracle of pictures in motion transmitted 
through the air . . . these mediums of modern 
communication have added notable links in 
the chain of electronic advances first forged 
in 1901 from the mere sound of three dots. 

a * * 
See the latest wonders in radio, television, and elec- 
tronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th St., 
N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, Radio City, N. Y. 20, N.Y. 





Today RCA Communications sends and 
receives about 81 million words each yeat 
across the Atlantic; the messages are auto- 


matically recorded on tape, for error-free 
transmission, 


RADIC CORPORATION of AN ERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Télevision 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


CAIRO....SINGAPORE....PRAGUE....ROME....LONDON.... 








>> World is in something like a stalemate. Neither U.S. nor Russia appears 
inclined to launch new moves against the other. For the time being, at least, 
world is spared that feeling that anything can happen, and probably will. 
Soviet attack is not imminent. Best-informed officials in Western Europe 





report there is no evidence for expecting a Soviet drive in Europe now. 

Soviet invasion of Middle East is scare talk, not realistic. Iran may not 
be pro-West, but it's not going to fall into Stalin's lap, either. U.S., Britain 
will not let that happen. Egypt will have to get used to Allied troops in Suez 
Canal Zone. Britain is not pulling out yet. Canal is too vital to the West. 

U.S. bases in Morocco are also there to stay. Arab clamor for independence 
from French rule will embarrass U.S. in Morocco, but U.S. will ride it out. 

Arabs will continue to make trouble for U.S., Britain, France throughout 
North Africa and the Middle East. But Arab talk of mass uprisings, of unified 
leadership can be heavily discounted. Arab unity is still a dream. 








>> Stalemate, as in Europe and also in Korea, extends to Southeast Asia. 

French in Indo-China have rocked the Communists back on their heels. War 
in Indo-China is now a seesaw affair. British in Malaya can be expected to im- 
prove their position against Communist guerrillas, at least win a draw. 

Burma, though weak, is still outside the Communist orbit. Thailand has its 
internal troubles, but remains pro-Western. Indonesia iS more anti-Communist, 
more stable than seemed possible a few months ago.....In Southeast Asia, taken 
as a whole, anti-Communist defense is currently containing Communist attacks. 

Biggest uncertainty is whether Communist China will move troops into Indo- 
China. If this happens, whole picture changes. Otherwise, it's a stalemate. 














>> One reason for the stalemate in Europe is that Stalin is having trouble of 
his own. Another purge in Czechoslovakia has had to be ordered. Things are not 





going in a way to suit Stalin. Czechoslovakia is not delivering the goods. 
Stalin's theory is that Czechoslovakia ought to concentrate on producing 
heavy stuff for the Soviet war machine, to depend on Russia for raw materials 
and much of its food. But, as this theory works out, Moscow sets the price both 
on raw materials it sells Prague and on what Prague sells Moscow. To Czechs, 
this looks like a recipe for national economic suicide. So they're resisting. 





>> Prague purge is designed to smash this Czech resistance. It probably will. 

Scapegoat, Vice Premier Rudolf Slansky, was until recently one of Stalin's 
fair-haired boys. For this reason, among others, his arrest is rather popular 
in Prague. But it shows how hazardous it is to be a big-shot Communist. 


(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


In the U.S., a Government official's chances of holding his job for years 
are usually pretty good, unless he is caught with his hand in the till, or 
otherwise finds himself in a scandal. 

In a Communist country, however, an official's life is one pitfall after 
another. He can be purged because his bureau failed to reach impossible goals. 
He can be forced out by a rival who wants his job. He may be framed on wholly 
imaginary charges, and invariably found guilty. If he fails to read Stalin's 
mind, out he goes. Even being a onetime pet of Stalin's is no protection. 








>> To give you some idea of life expectancy among top Communists and among 
Communist Party members in Eastern Europe, the Soviet satellite belt..... 

Communists arrested since 1948, when satellite purges began, now add up to 
more than 150,000. Communist deportees exceed half a million. Party purges 
have cut party rolls in Eastern Europe by 2.5 million, out of 8 million in 1948. 
Party leadership has been drastically changed in every satellite. A full list 
of prominent Communists purged would read like a Communist "Who's Who." 

Being a Moscow Communist, hand-raised by Stalin, is no insurance against a 
purge. Many Moscow Communists--like Slansky--have gotten the ax. 

Once purged, a Communist official knows both he and his family are done 
for. He may be Shot. At best he is ruined politically, socially, financially. 

Nevertheless: More purging is as sure as sunrise in Czechoslovakia. It's a 
standard Stalin technique. It's also a sure Sign of trouble in his empire. 























>> Main result of the big meeting of Allied officials in Rome was to raise a 
aifficult question. Question is: Who's to pay for West Europe's rearmament? 

All agree on the goal spelled out by Goneral Eisenhower--40 divisions for 
Western Europe's defense within a year, 100 divisions by the end of 1954. 

Catch is that this formal agreement includes the condition, "Subject to 
economic capabilities." Europe will rearm, in other words, only as fast and as 
much as it can afford to. Europeans are already complaining, however, that they 
can't afford what they are now spending on arms. Britain and France, by way of 
evidence, point to serious problems of inflation that threaten to get worse. 

What_comes next, unless U.S. Congress unexpectedly appropriates additional 
billions, is a cutback in the Eisenhower goal of divisions armed and ready. 














>> In Rome, the Communists may be on the way to winning a sizable propaganda 
victory. They are convincing at least some Italians that Italy's current floods 
really trace back to Italian arms spending. If--say the Communists--Italy's 
Government had spent more on dams and flood control and less on defense, then 
the disastrous floods of 1951 might never have happened. 

U.S. officials in Rome realize that a quick application of U.S. funds used 
in flood relief could turn the propaganda advantage against the Communists. 
Officials are handicapped, however. Existing U.S. aid to Italy is restricted 
to purposes related to the defense of Italy and Western Europe. 








>> In London, it's now fairly clear that Winston Churchill is not to play the 
role of yes man for the U.S. Instead.....0ld issue of American versus British 
admirals to command Atlantic Pact navies is revived by Churchill. U.S. pet idea, 
Army of Europe, is undermined by Churchill's last-minute withdrawal of British 
participation. Federated Europe, another U.S. pet, gets little Churchill help. 
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(seneral Contractors 


are building a 
stronger America... 


t+ + + + HF 


CONSTRUCTING DEFENSE FACILITIES 
for the nation’s armed forces in the United States and throughout the world. 


ORGANIZING ARMY CONSTRUCTION UNITS 
with a record of outstanding engineering feats in Korea. 


CONSTRUCTING PRODUCTION FACILITIES 
which are increasing America’s manufacturing and productive capacity. 


CONSTRUCTING CIVILIAN FACILITIES 
essential to the growth and development of our nation and its communities, 


MAINTAINING A STATE OF PREPAREDNESS 
to repair damage caused by war or other disaster. ; 


COLLABORATING FOR EFFICIENCY 
with all branches of the construction industry. 


(HE A.G.¢. EMBLEM ASSURES SKILL, INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 
IN CONSTRUCTION 














The ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Representing More Than 6,000 of the Nation’s Leading General Contracting Firms of Proven Skill, Integrity and Responsibility — 


Engaged in the Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads, Airports, Public Works, Defense Projects 


America Progresses Through Construction . . . Construct by Contract! 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 
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COMMON COLD BAFFLES SCIENCE 


No Cure in Sight—Costs Nation Billion a Year 








Got another cold? 





There still is no cure for the real thing. 

The “common cold” is among the costliest 
ailments. It takes a terrific toll. And if you are 
typical you average three a year. 

What is a cold? What causes it? Is there a 
sure-fire means of prevention? 

To get the known facts, the editors of U.S. 


News & World Report interviewed Dr. Norman 
H. Topping, Assistant Surgeon General of the 
U.S. Public Health Service and Associate Di- 
rector of the National Institutes of Health— 
Government's big medical-research arm. 

Dr. Topping, winner of many research | 
awards, for several years headed experts who | 
conducted research on colds at NIH. 








Q What did you do for that cold you 
had last week, Dr. Topping? 

A Nothing. 

Q Nothing at all? 

A Well, I had my worst day on Sun- 
day, which I spent mostly in bed. Mon- 
day I felt a bit better, but I stayed home 
in the morning and read in bed. I went 
back to work Monday afternoon and by 
Wednesday afternoon I was feeling fine. 

Q But didn't you take anything? 

A No. There is nothing available in 
the way of a drug that is specific for a 
cold—nothing that is known to cure or 
shorten the course of a cold. 

Q Then about all you can do is to 
make yourself less miserable? 

A Right. If there is a headache and 
fever, aspirin is recommended to make 
the headache tolerable and reduce the 
fever. If the nose is stopped up, use one 
of the inhalers or a spray. You just treat 
the symptoms of the cold, since there is 
nothing specific as a drug for the cold it- 
self. 

Q How can we tell when we have a 
cold? 

A Well, that’s not so simple. We know, 
for example, that most of the childhood 
diseases—measles, whooping cough, chick- 
en pox—almost all start with a runny 
nose, sore throat, and symptoms that we 
associate with a common cold. But these 
symptoms are not specific in themselves 
—they are just associated with the infec- 
tion that has gotten into the body through 
the nose or throat. Poliomyelitis is like 
that and, I should say, is sometimes 
missed in its early stages because it re- 
sembles a common cold. 

Q How can we tell what we have, 
then? 

A If nothing else happens, if the fever 
doesn’t go up much and there is no rash, 
no cough, and so forth, and you get well 
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in a few days, then you had a cold. If 
you get something else, then a specific 
diagnosis can be made as other symptoms 
appear. Remember that we have excellent 
treatments for most of these other ail- 
ments, and for most of the complications 
that can follow from colds themselves— 
pneumonia, as an example. 

Q Can an adult tell more easily when 
he has a cold? 

A Yes, since adults are not so suscepti- 
ble to the childhood ailments that have 
early symptoms like colds. But adults 
often are inclined to mistake allergy 
reactions for colds. 

Q Doesn't anybody have a remedy for 
the common cold? 

A Oh, sure—almost everybody. Ask 
anybody on the street. You'll find dozens 
of cold remedies. They work pretty well, 
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too. You have your favorite treatment, | 
have mine. 

Q You mean they help the victim get 
through the misery of a cold? 

A That’s right. Sir William Osler, one 
of our American idols in medicine, used 
to say that the thing to do was to go to 
bed, hang your hat on the bedpost and 
drink a little whisky until you saw two 
hats. That’s his remedy, not mine. But it 
illustrates the point. You treat the cold 
symptoms by doing whatever you per- 
sonally believe will make you feel more 
comfortable. When Sir William could see 
two hats, he was—in his opinion—com- 
fortable, and not worrying any more 
about a cold. 

Q What about all the old favorite 
remedies—onion soup, fruit juices, bi- 
carbonate of soda with lemon juice, etc.’ 

A There is no scientific evidence that 
any of these things does anything in the 
way of treatment of the cold itself. There 
is no reason to believe that they—or any- 
thing else—cure the cold, or that they 
shorten the period of the cold, or that 
they have any effect whatever on the 
course of the cold. Their effect, if any, is 
to make the sufferer feel better. 

Q Some people think they can kill 1 
cold if they catch it early enough. How 
about that? 

A There’s no evidence to 
that—if a real cold is involved. 

Q How about all the millions of pill 
sold each year as cold remedies? 

A Perhaps some of them help ease 2 
sore throat, or reduce the fever, or get at 
one or another of the cold symptoms 
There is no indication that they affect 
the course of the cold itself. 

Q Does that go for “cold shots” and 
oral vaccines that have been used? 

A Yes. These vaccines were. studied 
thoroughly starting about 1932. But thei 
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BROWN & ROOT fills prescriptions... for industry 


Whatever the nature of your project, be it pipe 
line, petroleum plant, chemical plant, or 
public utility, Brown & Root’s tremendous 
backlog of experience can serve you well. 


A glance at the record shows that the biggest 
names in industry have utilized Brown & 
Root’s services time and again. This fact is a 
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BROWN-BILT 


Associate Companies:— BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. @ 


BROWN & ROOT, Inc. 


graphic demonstration of the statement, “The 
Brown-Bilt trade-mark is synonymous with 
job-well-done.” 


If your firm contemplates construction or ex- 
pansion now or in the near future, a call from 
you will put Brown & Root plant-planning 
experts at your disposal. 
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Hous Won 4 Ti 8-8 as 


CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 
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study has been abandoned. They were 
not shown to be of the slightest value in 
preventing a cold, or in preparing people 
to cope with a cold when it hit. 

Q What about antihistamine drugs? 

A In a way, they are a special case. 
The antihistamines, properly taken, are 
remarkably effective for most people who 
are having an allergic reaction—an allergic 
rhinitis, or a hay-fever attack. And an al- 
lergic rhinitis is very difficult to distin- 
guish from a common cold. People often 
complain of a cold when they really have 
no cold at all, but an allergic reaction. So 
it’s only natural that many people are con- 
vinced that the antihistamines cure their 
colds. I think there is a confusion as to 
what they really had that was “cured.” 

Q Perhaps colds bring on_ allergic 
reactions that antihistamines can stop? 

A It’s possible. But there is no scien- 
tific evidence—and there have been many 
studies on this point—that antihistamines 
have reduced the time of symptoms, or 
have reduced the time that the tested 
groups have had off from work. There's 
quite a bit of evidence that no specific 
effect is had on colds by antihistamines. 

Q Just what is a cold, Dr. Topping? 

A The common cold is, I think, an 
acute infectious disease which appears to 
be transmitted from person to person 
and which is not classed—or accurately 
diagnosed—as one of the specific illnesses, 
such as influenza, poliomyelitis, or others. 

Q You mean it is a group of infec- 
tions, rather than a specific disease? 

A I expect that’s right. The common 
cold, as we know it, is a symptom com- 
plex which includes a runny nose, runny 
eyes, sometimes a little fever, chilly sen- 
sation, perhaps a little headache—all the 
symptoms that one thinks of in connec- 
tion with a mild infection. It is not par- 
ticularly specific. 

Q But haven't you isolated and iden- 
tified a specific cold virus? 

A Well, there have been, since about 
1917, isolations of biological agents— 
which we call viruses—from individuals 
who were suffering from these symptom 
complexes. These agents have been iso- 
lated only in the sense that they could be 
grown in things like fertile eggs or tissue 
culture and could be passed on from in- 
dividual to individual by means of nasal 
washings. For a certain length of time 
this virus would produce similar symp- 
toms in individuals. 

Q What happens then? 

A After a while, and after a number 
of passages of the virus from person to 
egg culture and back to persons, some- 
thing does happen. On every occasion the 
virus seems to have disappeared. Why, 
no one knows for sure. 

Q Isn't that discouraging? 

A Yes, but it might be a pretty hopeful 
sign. It’s quite probable, I think, that the 
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virus hasn’t really been lost. It’s still 
there, but it can’t be proved. You see, 
the only test we have is to see whether it 
produces “cold” symptoms in human 
volunteers. Now, in the cultivation of the 
virus in this artificial medium it might 
have become so avirulent—so weak—that 
it no longer produces these symptoms. 
Then you have no way of knowing wheth- 
er you are growing this agent in the 
medium or not. 

Q How is that “hopeful”? 

A Suppose you are looking for an 
agent that will not produce symptoms, 
but will produce immunity to the disease. 
That’s what happened in the case of yel- 
low fever. The yellow-fever virus was a 
very virulent one. But it was changed in 
cultivation to the point where it no longer 
produced any symptoms, but it did pro- 
duce immunity against yellow fever. 
That’s the ideal living vaccine. 


“You just treat the symptoms... 


Q Is that to be expected for the com- 
mon cold? 

A It’s a possibility, in time. 

Q How does a person get a cold? 

A There are at least three schools of 
thought there. One is illustrated by a 
study of colds in Spitsbergen. It indi- 
cated that after the villages were frozen 
in for the winter there were no colds 
until the thaw and new contacts were 
made with the outside world. Then, 
within a few hours, the villagers began 
to get colds. There are many other 
studies which indicate this same thing— 
that colds are highly infectious, that they 
are transmitted from person to person, 
that they produce only an extremely fleet- 
ing immunity, if any. 

Q Do those studies seem to show 
that chilling and exposure have no part? 


MOST PREVALENT OF IMPORTANT ILLNESSES 


A Yes, they indicate that physical ex. 
posure to cold and wet have hardly any 
direct bearing on your catching a cold, 
Volunteers have been exposed to the 
most rigorous conditions imaginable, and 
they did not develop a cold. 

Q But, assuming that the virus al- 
ready is present in an individual, could 
chill or fatigue bring on a cold? 

A Yes, your normal resistance then 
could be lowered to the point where you 
would be encouraging almost any infec- 
tion. 

Q Or we could get chilled or wet and 
then be exposed to a cold— 

A Right. While your resistance is low- 
ered you probably are a relatively easy 
mark for almost any germ. 

Q Should we be careful to avoid chill. 
ing or wetting for that reason? 

A Certainly, at least until we leam 
more about the relation between ex- 
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there is no drug for the cold itself’ 


posure to chilling and exposure to a cold. 
There’s another possibility there. The 
theory held by the second of the three 
“schools” I mentioned earlier is that you 
carry the virus all the time. Then, when 
resistance is lowered, the virus has the 
advantage and the cold comes on. This 
“latent virus” theory is well known in 
other infections. Herpes simplex-the 
cold sore or fever blister—is an example. 

Q What is your own opinion? 

A I doubt that that is the way most 0 
us “catch” our colds. 

Q Are there any other theories as 0 
how colds get around? 

A Well, the third school to which! 
referred believes there’s no such thing ® 
a cold virus, or any other specific aget! 
that causes colds. This is the time of yet 
when we start getting our outbreaks 
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colds. Now, there are those who claim 
that these outbreaks are the result of 
climate conditions. The heat is turned on 
in the house for the first time. Temper- 
ature changes are sudden. There are a 
lot of things that start to happen climato- 
logically about this time, when we have 
our first outbreaks of colds. So, they say, 
it is climatological conditions, not viruses, 
which cause colds. 

Q What do you think? 

A I doubt that. It seems to me that 
the weight of evidence clearly is on 
the side of an acute infectious disease 
that is transmitted from person to per- 
son. 

Q What can we do to avoid colds? 

A To stay away from people who have 
them, I suppose, is about the only way. 
But that, of course, is like saying, “Stay 
away from people.” It’s probably worth 
while to avoid lowering our resistance by 
chilling and the like, too. 

Q Well, then, how can we avoid giv- 
ing our colds to others? 

A Stay away from people. A cold is 
most infectious in its very early stages, 
when you first notice that you are not 
feeling well and you think you're catch- 
ing a cold. It would seem logical that 
that would be the time when you'd pro- 
tect your friends and associates by avoid- 
ing them, by staying home in isolation 
fora day or a day and a half. 

Q Something that is almost never 
done? 

A Unfortunately, that’s true. And that 
is why the cold is so widespread. 

Q How widespread is it, by the way? 

A It’s the most prevalent of all im- 
portant illnesses. 

Q How does it compare in cost—that 
is, in economic loss to the nation? 

A The cold, I should say, ranks high- 
est again, although it’s hard to evaluate. 
There is an average of something like 
three colds per year for each individual. 
The average loss of time from work for 
each of those three colds is one day per 
individual. That makes three days lost 
per individual per year—plus lost effi- 
ciency on other days. 

Q We spend a lot of money on cold 
“remedies,” too, don’t we? 

A Oh, yes. When you add those costs 
to the wage loss from colds, you come up 
with a total cost to the economy of more 
than a billion dollars a year. 

Q How quickly after getting rid of 
one cold can we catch another? 

A Most of the studies that have been 
made on the common cold indicate that 
there is a period of immunity to the same 
agent. Studies in the Army in World War 
ll indicated that. There are other people 
doing experimental work who have de- 
scribed agents that appear to give a 
considerable immunity after a cold. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Could these put you out of business ? 


1 COULD ASHES SUBSTITUTE for your accounts receivable? Could charred bits 








of paper take the place of tax records, inventory records or payroll records? Not 
on your life! Without these vital records you’d be fortunate to stay in business. 


2 A FIREPROOF BUILDING is 3 AND A HEAVY-WALLED, 4 FIRE INSURANCE is fine. 
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no guarantee of protection. old unlabeled safe isno secu- But remember that inorder to 
Firemen will tell you fire- rity either. Such safes act as _ collect fully you must prepare 
proof buildings merely wall- incinerators when the temper- a_proof-of-loss statement. 
in and intensify fires that start ature gets above 350°F.They How could you do it if your 
inside an office. char records to ashes! vital records were destroyed? 





Keeping irreplaceable records in a metal cabinet or an old 
safe that does not carry the label of the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. is a dangerous gamble. It’s a gamble that could 
completely ruin your business future. Your accounts receiv- 
able ledgers, tax records and inventory records cannot be 
duplicated. Without them you might be forced out of business. 

Remember this fact: 43 out of 100 businesses 

that lose their records by fire never reopen. 


Don’t stretch your luck any further! Get positive protection 
for your records and the future of your business with a 


ee? 


modern MOSLER “A” LABEL RECORD SAFE. This safe has 


Mosler ‘‘A” Label Record Safe passed the severest test given by the independent Under- 
with built-in money chest for writers’ Laboratories, Inc. for fire, impact and explosion. 
combined protection against That's what the “A” Label means. Look for this label on 
fire and burglary your safe. 


Se Mosler Safe “7 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


World’s largest builders of safes and vaults . . . Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults 


at Ft. 


Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


phone directory for 


The Mosler Safe Company 


Please send me free booklet giving the latest authentic information on how 


1 
Consult classified tele- Department U-12, Hamilton, Ohio 


name of the Mosler to protect the vital records on which my business depends. 
dealer in your city or | NAME...... eseeces Seeeeccccccccess wwaceese aeaaces POSITION. ......000+ coos 


mail coupon NOW | FIRM NAME.... 
for informative, free ADDRESS 


booklet 
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Pittsburgh has developed from the 
nation’s ranking industrial center 
into a commercial leader as well. 
In 1950, the net effective buying 
income of the Pittsburgh Trading 
Area was $3,343,096,000, of which 
$2,183,471,000 went into retail sales. 
This means that a population of 
2,234,025 spent over $586,000,000 
for food . . . over $455,000,000 for 
furniture, radios, household and 
general goods. . . over $415,000,000 
for automotive products . . . and 
nearly $53,000,000 for drug products! 
Yes, a s business is un- 
usually strong . . . and it’s getting 
bigger. Perhaps" your company is 
thinking of new markets in Pitts- 
burgh. Peoples First National, with 
18 offices all around the town and in- 
timate knowledge of this area, ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to discuss 
your banking needs with its officers. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Q What does that all boil down to? 

A I think most of us have come to 
the opinion that the common cold is 
caused by a spectrum (or group) of vi- 
ruses—not just a single agent. Some of 
these agents vary considerably from 
others. There may be strains A, B, C, D, 
and E. Strain A may produce a bit of 


immunity to A and none to B. Strain B’ 


might confer an immunity to A and B, 
and none to the others. Strain C might 
produce immunity to most of the others, 
and so on. But we're not too sure. 

Q Do all these common-cold agents 
have the same effect on the victim? 

A There’s a real possibility that they 
produce various types of illness. For in- 
stance, strain A might produce a cold 
that causes a runny nose and sneezes. 
Agent B may produce the cold that goes 
down into the chest, and we have a cough 
and sometimes chest pains. Agent C may 
produce sinusitis. Obviously there is 
much to be learned about these varia- 
tions and immunity-producing qualities. 

Q Well, if all these agents produce 
at least a little immunity to them- 
selves, what about people who seem to 
have one cold right after another all 
winter? 

A Those probably are not colds. I 
have known many parents who said their 
children had “one cold after another.” 
Those kids were proved to have an aller- 
gic problem, not a series of colds. 

Q You leave the impression that our 
knowledge of colds is very limited. 

A Well, we have learned a lot about 
the common cold. Yet, relatively speak- 
ing, we know very little. We need to 
know so much more. These common-cold 
agents may be like influenza virus. There 
may be several strains, and different 





types within each strain. Moreover, these 
agents may change each year. They may 
change enough so that, while much of 
the population might become immune to 
one of these agents this season, there may 
be no immunity to the changed agent 
next year. 

Q How much are we spending on re- 
search in the common cold? 

A The National Institutes of Health 
are spending less than $100,000 this year 
in our own common-cold research and on 
research grants to other institutions. 

Q If the common cold is our most 
prevalent and our most costly disease, 
why do we devote so little effort to 
research on this ailment? 

A Fear, or lack of it, probably. People 
are afraid of cancer, or heart trouble, or 
polio. So they willingly contribute money 
for research, and they urge Congress to 
appropriate public funds for research on 


_ these ailments. But people are not afraid 


of a common cold. 

Q What would a full-scale research 
program in colds cost? 

A An estimated cost to U.S. Public 
Health Service—to add this to its other 
programs—would probably be in the 
neighborhood of $500,000. 

Q What, in your opinion, is the pros- 
pect for licking the common cold? 

A Well, results of research are roughly 
in proportion to amounts of money that 
support intelligent work. But I feel con- 
fident that we will find the answers, in 
time. We can’t expect miracles in a day. 
Yet we have made considerable progress 
in virus research in the past 10 years, 
and we probably can learn many of the 
things necessary to control the common 
cold in the next 10 years—particularly if 
we devote more effort to it. 


—-Nat’l Institutes of Health 


COLD RESEARCH: SO FAR, NO ANSWERS 
“Relatively speaking, we know very little’’ 
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Through 6 Decades 
Borg-Warner has been 
working hand in hand with 


MASSEY- HARRIS 
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per and Tractor chopping grass crop into silage. 9 out of 10 farms speed prod 


Massey-Harris Forage Clip 


uction with B-W equipped machines. 


For Massey-Harris farm equipment, known the 
world over, Borg-Warner provides many 
vital operating parts. 


It’s difficult to name any type of product or service in which 
Borg-Warner does not have a hand. For B-W works with 
important manufacturers in almost every field. Famous Massey- 
Harris, whose machines are helping to improve farming in 
106 countries, is just one example. 

Actually, Borg-Warner serves a/] the foremost makers of 
farm equipment with a large variety of precision parts. Among 
these are harrow and plow discs, harrow teeth, hydraulic con- 
trol pumps, chain drives, universal joints, transmissions, 
clutches, carburetors, and soft center and special tillage steels. 
Each shows how B-W “designs it better—makes it better.” 

In producing more and better for your future, B-W’s skills 
and large-scale facilities are certain to play a growing part. 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK ° BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 
BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 
INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO.. LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT *® MORSE CHAIN °* MORSE CHAIN LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT °¢ PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING 
DIVISION ° WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ® WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 














You could express this problem as 


( Temperatu re ) X (Corrosion) x (Fabrication) 





Cost 


It started the day after VJ-Day. Engineers 
from a leading appliance manufacturer 
showed us plans for their postwar re- 
frigerator with a great new feature—a 
king-size freeze chest. But the size in- 
crease threatened prohibitive costs. And 
no combination of metals so far had 
satisfied requirements: fast heat trans- 
fer; corrosion resistance; ease of fabri- 
cation. They asked us, “Can we do it 
economically in aluminum?” 

Now this freezer (called an evapora- 
tor) is simply a sheet metal box with 
passageways around it to conduct the 
refrigerant. A product of yours might 
present similar problems. 

We knew that aluminum would con- 
duct heat quickly. We suggested that the 
evaporator be made by brazing alumi- 
num tubing to aluminum sheet. “Sounds 
good!” they said, and together we 
started designs. 

Simultaneously, Aluminum Research 








Laboratories investigated an important 
question. Their research found the 
answer: Aluminum is compatible with 
most of the commonly used refrigerants. 

Alcoa’s Process Development Shops 
suggested an amazingly simple fabrica- 
tion process. “We'll place the tubing 
on flat brazing sheet and furnace braze 
the assembly. Then form the unit into 
box shape.” The first 25 evaporators 
were made in this manner—a _ proc- 
ess so practical and economical that it 
hasn’t changed since. Today, a great 
many of the 7,000,000 refrigerators and 
freezers, sold annually, have aluminum 
evaporators. 

Now is the time for the questioning 
minds in your company to look hard at 
aluminum. To start a similar long-range 
program in which aluminum may reduce 
your costs, improve your product, lift 
your company above competition in the 
years to come. 


there are no limitations on /onaginecring 








IN MANY FIELDS 


Aircraft 
Architectural Specialties 


Automotive 
Passenger Cars 
Trucks and Trailers 
Buses 
Parts and Accessories 


Bearings 
Building Industry 
Business Machines 
Chemical Equipment 
Communications 
Corrosion Studies 
Diesel Engines 
Electrical Conductors 
Electrical Equipment 
Farm Machinery 
Food Equipment 
Handling, Packaging 
and Shipping 
Hardware 
Heat Exchangers 
Home Appliances 
Instrumentation 
Insulation 
Marine Industry 
Mining Equipment 
Paper Machinery 
Petroleum 
Pressure Vessels 
Printing Machinery 
Railroad Equipment 
Structural Engineering 
Textile Machinery 


Among these specialists at the 
Development Division are met 
already familiar with the prob 
lems of your industry. They ar 
your liaison with the Alco 
research, test and fabricating 
facilities that can be pul 
to work on your problem 
Through them the sum tot 
of Alcoa’s knowledge will b 
brought to bear. Knowledg 
of practical problems of fabi: 
cation and costs, gained 0 
thousands of other project 
will flow toward yours. 
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@y FACILITIES FOR BROAD Research 


. ‘ " The practicability of a project frequently hinges on the 
IELDS ; ’, : basic nature of aluminum—its alloys, its strength, its 
’ , chemical and physical properties. Alcoa’s Aluminum Re- 
: ’ : ; search Laboratories have the world’s most extensive light 
alties ied Sn ae metals research facilities. Facilities like this electrolytic 
: solution potential tester which helps determine aluminum’s 
corrosion resistance under various conditions. 


The precision level bar used to measure torsion of an 
aluminum alloy cylinder is typical of the equipment 
which Alcoa uses to provide design information for 
your product. With other equipment Alcoa crams 
years of normal operating conditions into hours or 
days—to prove the theories of our basic research. 
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For more details on the personnel, research and testing, and 
shop facilities available at Alcoa, write for your copy of 
the folder,“*Road Map to a Better Product.” It is your first / 
step toward putting 63 years of aluminum knowledge to 
work on a long-term project that may effect a major change 
in your company’s competitive position. Address ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2188MGulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 











Your nicest textiles—as well as vitamins, headache remedies, plastic garden hose, 





or welding on your car—may stem from this versatile gas 


FORTY YEARS AGO acetylene gas made from calcium 
carbide was used for home and street lighting, and was in 
common use for bicycle and automobile lights. Though 
these old lights have long since gone out, acetylene has 


gone on to chemical ereatness. 


IN CHEMICALS—Today, acetylene is the parent of hun- 
dreds of chemicals and chemical products used to make 
plastics, insect sprays, vitamins, aspirin, sulfa drugs and 
many other things. 

Acetylene is the source of some of the basic chemicals 
in dynel, the new wonder textile fiber. It also goes into 
the Vinylite plastics used in beautiful home furnishing ma- 


terials, protective coatings, and a host of other products, 


IN METAL FORMING -— In the production and use of 
metals, acetylene teamed up with oxygen has revolution- 


ized many industries. From mines-to-mills-to-manufacturer. 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


you will find oxy-acetylene cutting, welding and metal 


sini 
conditioning 


50 YEARS OF PROGRESS —Thie people of Union Car- 
bide have produced acetylene for over half a century. 
Through continuous research they have made many re- 
markable acetylene discoveries important in the lives of 


all of us. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use 
every day. Write for the 1951 edition of the booklet 
* Products and Processes” which tells how science and 
industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
Gasks, and PLASTICS made by Union Carbide, Ask 
for bool.let O. 


Unton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [I] NEW YORK 17. N.Y. 








Prest-O-LivE Acetylene + LINDE Oxygen + PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes + BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS + 


PYROFAX Gas 





NATIONAL Carbons + ACHESON Electrodes 


HAYNES STFLLITE Alloys + ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals + EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
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COULD TRUMAN WIN AGAIN? 


Popularity Wanes, Others Gain in the Polls 


Whom can Truman beat for 
the Presidency? Nobody now in 
sight, if the polls are right. His 
popularity is way down. 

As things stand: Eisenhower 
would run away from him. War- 
ren leads him, too. It's nip and 
tuck with Taft, but Taft's ahead. 

Truman, a minority President, 
needs a much more spectacular 
comeback than in 1948 to wind 
up the favorite in 1952. 


Unless all the signs are wrong, 
President Truman could not win in 
1952 if renominated. That fact is to 
dominate the personal decision that 
the President soon must make about 
his future political plans. 

Mr. Truman is serving as a minority 
President, his was one of the 12 elec- 
tions in American history that have put 
aman in the Presidency with less than 
a majority of the popular vote. At the 
polling booths in 1948, Mr. Truman got 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
(Actual Votes) 


only 49.4 per cent of the ---tes cast. But, 
in the Electoral College, he got 303 of 
the 531 votes, 37 more than the 266 
needed for a majority. 

However, the Electoral College ma- 
jority was a trembling one, put together 
by a series of freakish results. When Mr. 
Truman studies the statistical base for 
his 1948 election, he must wonder if he 
could piece together so bewildering and 
uneasy a victory again. 

The public-opinion polls indicate that 
he could not do so. Even if the polls 
should lack 5 per cent of reflecting his 
true strength, which was about the situ- 
ation at election time in 1948, the job of 
winning an election would appear to be 
an impossible one for Mr. Truman. 

Now, 11 months before election, Mr. 
Truman holds the approval of only 29 
per cent of the voters for the way he is 
doing his job. Eleven months before 
election in 1948, he had the approval of 
55 per cent of the voters. His stock took 
a dip later, as indicated by the chart 
below, but he bounced back to win. 

As it stands now, however, less than a 
third of the nation has approved of Mr. 
Truman’s actions for more than a year 
and as much as three fifths have registered 






Feb. June 


active disapproval. Not since October, 
1949, more than two years ago, has a ma- 
jority of the people approved of him as 
President. It has been a year since he 
has been as high on the chart as his low 
spots of his first term. The resiliency that 
sent him bouncing from a low spot in 
public esteem to new approval during 
his first term is gone. 

In his first term, Mr. Truman’s popu- 
larity was subject to high peaks and 
deep valleys. He reached an all-time 
high in the summer of 1945, when almost 
seven eighths of the people were for 
him, sank within a year to a point at 
which only a third approved. In another 
year, the President had climbed back 
to a point at which three fifths of the 
people were for him. Then he hit the 
toboggan in the early months of 1948 as 
convention time approached. 

All through the years leading to the 
1948 election, however, the polls reflected 
large residues of good will for Mr. 
Truman, spread through as many as two 
thirds of the people. There was enough 
of it—coupled with the fundamental 
strength of the Democratic Party—to 
rescue Mr. Truman in the 1948 election. 

But the opposite is reflected by the 
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Write today for information and prices 
on Michaels Adjustable Astragals. Made 
of extruded bronze, aluminum or nickel, 
they are simple, practical, rugged, easily 
installed and adjusted, and available in 
several styles. Two are shown above. 
Type A (top illustration) may be applied 
to either wood or hollow metal bevel 
doors. Also used as a stop bead. Type E 
(lower illustration) is for bullnose hol- 
low metal or wood double acting doors. 
Both types may be used at the bottom of 
doors. Michaels Astragals help keep 
doors closed tightly . . . eliminate drafts 
and air currents ... keep out dirt and 
dust. Write for details. 


OTHER MICHAELS PRODUCTS: 


Stair Railings (cast and wrought) 
Wrought and Cast Radiator Grilles 
Grilles and Wickets 
Kick and Push Plates 
Push Bars 

Cast Thresholds 
Extruded Thresholds 


Bank Screens and Partitions 
Welded Bronze Doors 
Elevator Doors 

Store Fronts 

Lettering 

Check Desks (standing and wall) 
Lamp Standards 


Marquises MI-CO Parking Meters 
Tablets and Signs Museum Trophy Cases 
Name Plates 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, Inc. 
242 SCOTT ST., COVINGTON, KY. 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in bronze, 
aluminum and other metals 
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polls as Mr. Truman looks toward 1952. 
For two years, he has been a continuing 
target for ill will, a feeling that has been 
felt for more than a year by a majority 
ranging from 54 to 61 per cent. The feel- 
ing now has the aspect of a long-stand- 
ing grudge. 

When he looks at the list of candidates 
spoken of by the Republicans as potential 
opposition, the President finds only one of 
the top three men whom he would have 
a chance to beat on the basis of present 
polls. And even this candidate holds an 
edge over the President in the polls. 

The polls indicate that Mr. Truman 
would have. his best chance against 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, but 
with the Senator holding an edge of 
three percentage points over the Presi- 
dent. Each man has picked up one point 
since January, but the margin of differ- 
ence remains the same: 45 per cent for 
Mr. Taft, 42 per cent for Mr. Truman, 
with 13 per cent of those polled, the 
winning margin, undecided. 

On the basis of the polls, Mr. Truman 
would have his next-best chance against 
Governor Earl Warren of California. But 
the polls indicate that Governor Warren 
would get 55 per cent of the vote, or 
more than enough to elect. Not enough 
were undecided to give the President a 
marginal chance. The rating shows: 
Governor Warren, 55 per cent; Mr. Tru- 
man, 83 per cent; 12 per cent undecided. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower is rated 
by the polls as the toughest candidate 
Mr. Truman could go up against. On the 
basis of a series of tests, the General 
stood at 64 per cent of the vote in April 
and November. Mr. Truman was listed 
as getting 27 per cent of the vote in April 
and 28 per cent in November, with 8 
per cent undecided in the latter month. 

Polls of the South indicate that even 
this area, which in the past has furnished 


Taft vs. Truman 
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a sizable backlog of electoral votes for 
the Democrats, would turn against Mr, 
Truman in a race against General Eisen. 
hower and might do so in a campaign 
against Governor Warren. But the South. 
ern polls gave Mr. Truman a good edge 
over Mr. Taft. 

In the South, polls that matched the 
strength of Mr. Truman against the 
three potential Republican candidates 
showed: General Eisenhower, 54 per 
cent against 43 per cent for Mr. Truman; 
Governor Warren, 43 per cent against 
40 per cent for Mr. Truman, with the de. 
ciding votes lying among the 17 per 
cent undecided; Senator Taft, 35 per 
cent against 48 per cent for Mr. Truman, 
with the decision lying among the 17 
per cent undecided. 

Even these polls may not reflect the 
full extent of the problem facing Mr. 
Truman if he should run again. All of 
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these surveys by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion are based upon the 
idea that the Southern States will vote 
within the framework of the two-part) 
system. And the South is on the edge 
of revolt against Mr. Truman. It is by 
no means certain that the Southem 
States will stay with the Democratic 
Party if Mr. Truman is the candidate. 

Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, Texas 
and Virginia might easily join the revol 
that took 39 electoral votes away from 
Mr. Truman in 1948 when Louisiam, 
Mississippi, South Carolina and Alabam 
deserted him. This, with the new dis 
tribution of electoral votes in 1952 
could take as many as 106 electoral vote 
away from the President at the outst 
It might prove an insuperable obstack 

The full magnitude of Mr. Trumats 
problem is illuminated by an examinatio! 
of his 1948 victory. 
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In five States—California, Florida, 
Ohio, Tennessee and Virginia—Mr. Tru- 
man got less than a majority of the votes. 
Here, he had pluralities ranging from 
47.7 per cent of the vote in California 
to 49.5 per cent in Ohio. These States 
had 81 electoral votes which, if turned 
away from Mr. Truman in any other di- 
rection, would have left him 44 votes 
shy of a majority and would have cost 
him the election. 

Five other States—Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nevada and Wisconsin—gave Mr. 
Truman a majority of less than five tenths 
of 1 per cent of their popular vote. He 
got Illinois by a margin of six hundredths 
of 1 per cent, Idaho by one tenth of 1 
per cent, Iowa and Nevada by three 
tenths of 1 per cent, Wisconsin by four 
tenths of 1 per cent. These States held 
57 electoral votes. Their loss would have 
left him 20 votes short of a majority. 

Among the three big States of Illinois, 
Ohio and California, the loss of any two 
would have cost Mr. Truman the elec- 
tion. Since 1948, Democrats have lost a 
Senate seat in Illinois and one in Cali- 
fornia. They lost a House seat in Ohio in 
the last election. Mr. Truman is no 
stronger in the other States than in 1948. 

Politicians say that Mr. Truman hit 
the bedrock of Democratic strength in 
1948. As a party, after almost 20 years 
in power, the Democrats are much 
stronger than are the Republicans. Sta- 
tistical estimates indicate that 41 per 
cent of the voters are Democratic and 
32 per cent are Republican, with the 
winning margin held by the 27 per cent 
of independent voters. Both parties must 
look to the independents to win. 

_ On the basis of the polls, Mr. Truman 
is not the man the Democrats need in 
order to win. And that is why he is con- 
sidering taking himself out of the race. 
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Dr. Ernest Martin Hopkins, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, National Life Insur- 
ance Co., uses a Dictaphone TIME-MASTER. 





Winthrop H. Smith, Managing Partner of 
Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
says: ““TIME-MASTER simplifies my tasks in a 
complex operation.” 


J. W. Alsdorf, President, Cory Corp., 
coffee-maker mfgrs., says: ‘““TIME-MASTER is 
a thought-trap for money-making, time- 
saving ideas.” 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


DICTAPHONE 


Dictaphone offices, agents, | 
and service the world over. | 













F. G. Gurley, President of Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe, praises the Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER for its remarkable efficiency. 


a She + Pa 
Arthur M. Hill, Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, Greyhound Corporation, says: 
*“TIME-MASTER has become an indispensable 
part of my daily routine.” 


World’s most successful 
dictating machine 


TIME-MASTER does more than save these 
men up to 50% more time. It gets their 
valuable thoughts down on paper and 
into action . . . where they will do their 
businesses the most good. 

TIME-MASTER can speed and simplify the 
work of any busy executive. Why not 
haveyoursecretary clip thecoupon today? 


Send for your free 
copy of “Time Itself.” 





DictaPHone Corp., Dept. E-121 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copy of “Time Itself.” 


Your Name. 








ad bf 
Street Address 
City & Zone 





State. 
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Fred Vinson: 


People of the Week 


Congressman, 





‘Assistant President,’ 


Now Chief Justice...ls He Headed for White House? 


Democratic leaders, forsaking a slen- 
der hope that Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower might accept their 1952 presi- 
dential nomination, now have their eyes 
on the bulky, amiable figure of Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson. Without public 
fanfare, in fact, Mr. Vinson has been 
pushed into the front rank of presidential 
possibilities by a train of inner political 
circumstances. 

These circumstances find President 
Truman anxious not to run again, but 
eager to provide his party with a strong 


nominee. It is evident that an _ eftort 
Was made to interest General Eisen- 
hower in the Democratic nomination. 


It also is clear that this effort failed. The 
General, if he runs, is to run as a Repub- 
lican. 

So Mr. Truman, in his search for a 
nominee, is back where he started. And, 
when he began the quest, he already 
had his congenial friend, Mr. Vinson, 
strongly in mind. Now, with the Gen- 
eral eliminated, as politicians see the 
situation, there is no one except the 
Chief Justice to whom Mr. Truman can 
turn, no other nominee in sight. 

The President obviously would be 
happy to back him. Mr. Vinson, at 61, 
has had a rounded experience in politics 
and in all three branches of the Govern- 
ment. He has been Mr. Truman’s confi- 
dential adviser on all questions. With 
the President’s support, the nomination 
would be virtually automatic. It would 
be cheered, in fact, by most factions and 
leaders of the party. 

There remain, however, important 
questions. Although well known and 
much respected by politicians, Mr. Vin- 
son is not especially familiar to the vot- 
ing public. There are questions as to how 
he would be received by the rebellious 
Southern wing of the party. In addition, 
there always is criticism when it is pro- 
posed that a member of the Supreme 
Court enter politics. 

Kentuckian. Mr. Vinson is a Ken- 
tuckian who likes to say he was born “in 
jail.” He means that his father was the 
jailer at Louisa, Ky., and the family oc- 
cupied an apartment in the jailhouse. 
The father died when the son was small. 
His mother took in boarders and he 
found work where he could. 

The result was graduation from Centre 
College in 1909 and a law degree from 
the same institution in 1911. Two years 
out of law school, Mr. Vinson turned to 
politics and became Louisa’s city at- 
torney. Later he was State’s attorney, 
and, in 1922, a special election sent him 
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to Washington and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. ; . 

In the House, Mr. Vinson was an in- 
conspicuous member. The Hoover 
landslide swept him out of office in 1928, 
but he came back two vears later, began 
to find himself, and the party leader- 
ship singled him out for important 
work. This came as a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, where tax 
bills start. 

Always studious, Mr. Vinson read 
widely in economics and taxes, as he 
still does. Willing to work, he rose quick- 
ly to the chairmanship of the Ways and 
Means subcommittee on taxation. This 
made him one of the most influential 
men in Congress on tax legislation and a 
key Administration lieutenant. 

Being a Southern politician, Mr. Vin- 
son always has been conservatively in- 
clined. Friends regarded him as a bor- 
derline New Dealer. As a party man he 
supported much Roosevelt legislation, 
but developed stubborn streaks where 
some phases were concerned. 

For a time, he resisted the undistrib- 
uted-profits tax but yielded and helped 
to push the measure through the House. 
Later, he was instrumental in modify- 
ing that much-disputed levy. 

Meanwhile, he was making friends. 
Mr. Vinson is sad-eyed and soft-spoken 
But he also is a jovial companion, a story- 


teller of talents. His abilities were re. 
spected. The House gave him an up. 
usual ovation when, in 1938, he was ap- 
pointed to the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia. 

Jurist and wartime handy man. Mr. 
Vinson proved a studious and hard-work. 
ing judge. Twenty-four of his decisions 
were appealed. The Supreme Court te. 
versed only three of them. 

But the war brought new assignments 
and responsibilities. In 1943, he left the 
bench to become Mr. Roosevelt's Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization, with 
the task of battling inflation. He fought 
for subsidies and, although his labor 
record is considered “good,” stoutly op- 
posed the raises for which the unions 
were clamoring. 

Mr. Vinson went on to become Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator, and Director 
of the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. In 1945, Mr. Truman 
made him Secretary of the Treasury, and 
nearly a year later appointed him Chief 
Justice of the United States. 

There was a purpose in this. The Su- 
preme Court was bogged down in ani- 
mosities that were flaring into public 
disputes. In about half the cases de. 
cided, there were dissenting opinions. 
Mr. Vinson had revealed himself as a 
man who had been able to work out 
compromises in Congress and in wartime 
























































































PRESIDENT TRUMAN AND CHIEF JUSTICE VINSON 
Which way will the lightning strike in 1952? 
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Versicon hose...a multi-purpose hose that will 
handle virtually every gas or liquid...is a 
typical product of Thermoid ingenuity. The 
result: simplified buying, simplified inventory, 
and a hose that’s Johnny-on-the-Spot whenever 
hose is needed for normal replacements or in 
an emergency. 


Today’s production goals... more production, 
faster production... demand progressively 
better production methods, better equipment 
and more efficient maintenance. Thermoid engi- 
neering is geared to its customers’ problems. 


& Elevator Beiting ». Transmission Belting 
ultiple V-Belts « Wrapped & Molded Hose" 











Thermoid products and Thermoid service often 
accomplish the “‘impossible’”’ in boosting pro- 
duction and cutting costs in a wide range 
of industries. 


Do you have a problem involving conveyor 
belting ... rubber hose... ‘‘V” or flat trans- 
mission belting ...industrial or automotive 
brake linings, fan belts, clutch facings, radiator 
and heater hose... hydraulic brake parts and 
fluid? Let your local Thermoid distributor 
help you find the solution. His experience will 
prove invaluable. 


Thermoid Company « Offices & Factories 
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Remington Super-riters at'work at United Air Lines, 


REMINGTON RAND TYPEWRITERS 


...and the same successful formula for insuring the 
continuous flow of records, reports and correspondence 
so vital to smooth air line administration is still appli- 
cable today! 

In these heavy schedule days, United Air Lines—cele- 
brating their 25th anniversary—claim their vast aerial 
network demands peak individual productivity in their 
offices throughout the country to 
assure peak operating efficiency. 

That’s why they are relying on 
Remington Electri-conomy, Super- 
riter and Noiseless typewriters to 
meet their typing requirements— 
to make their work easier, faster, 
better. Mail the coupon for FREE 
descriptive literature. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


Room 2345, 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10 
Please send me FREE literature on: 
(0 Noiseless (RN 8435) 
(C0 Electri-conomy (RE 8499) 
(0 Super-riter (R 8406) 
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Much of the South might 
go along with Vinson... 


Washington. He was expected to -calm 
the Court. 
Nevertheless, the proportion of dis. 
sents rapidly increased. They reached a 
high of 74 per cent of decisions in the 
1948-49 term. Last year, there was djs. 
sents in 63 per cent of the cases settled, 
However, the public bickering has been 
stilled. 
Mr. Vinson and the President. As 
Chief Justice, Mr. Vinson has rejected 
the tradition that a member of the 
Court must virtually cloister himself. 
He frankly likes to have people about 
him. He likes parties. He is a_ bridge 
expert and plays a relentless game of 
poker. 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Vinson found 
themselves congenial years ago. Since 
leaving the Cabinet for the Court, the 
Chief Justice has seen the President 
frequently. These visits come after hour 
and are unannounced. Mr. Truman sks 
for and heeds Mr. Vinson’s advice on 
nearly all knotty questions of politics 
and government. 
Just before the 1948 election, the 
President decided to send an emissary t 
Moscow to talk peace with Premier 
Stalin. He chose Mr. Vinson for the a- 
signment. The State Department ob- 
jected, however, and the idea wa 
dropped. 

Mr. Truman has no qualms about the 
Vinson ability as a campaigner. The 
Chief Justice is considered a good speak- 
er, although no spellbinding orator. He 
is comfortable on the platform, a home; 
person, with a knack for saying thing 
simply. He makes an impression. An¢, 
Mr. Truman would be ready to stir wp 
the whistle-stop gatherings on his be 
half. 

Practical Democratic leaders also like 
the fact that the Chief Justice cannot be 
blamed for the scandals in the Recor 
struction Finance Corporation and It 
ternal Revenue Bureau, which Republi: 
cans plan to make an issue. There hi 
been talk of giving Mr. Vinson a bit 
job under Mr. Truman as a part of! 
1952 build-up, but the decision pr 
ably will be that he stay on the Cout 
out of the line of partisan fire. 

Southerners, in revolt against 
“Fair Deal,” against the Truman civ 
rights program, obviously would 
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be too pleased if Mr. Vinson were not 
inated, because of some of his cou! 
decisions on such issues. But he is not# 
antisegregation crusader and, like 
Southerners, he dislikes too great an * 
cumulation of power in Washington. 
the end, much of the South might § 
along, if unwillingly. 
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. . . Justice Hughes 
set a precedent in 1916 


The issue of leaving the Supreme 
Court for an active role in politics is 
being raised more and more insistently. 
But, on that problem, the Republicans 
provided a precedent in 1916 by draft- 
ing Associate Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes. It was a real draft, engineered 
by party leaders who saw Mr. Hughes 
as the one candidate who could heal the 
Bull Moose schism of 1912. 

Mr. Vinson is in a somewhat similar 
situation—one who may be able to at- 
tract support of rebellious Southerners. 

Mr. Hughes discouraged all precon- 
vention efforts on his behalf, but, once 


Vinson Over Taft? 
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37% 


20% 
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nominated, he resigned from the bench, 
accepted the nomination and plunged 
into the campaign. Mr. Vinson’s backers 
can ask logically why he should not do 
the same thing. For appearance’s sake, 
a draft may be necessary, but that can 
be arranged at a nod from Mr. Truman. 

Prospects. There is little question 
among politicians that Mr. Vinson would 
accept, even though, if running against 
General Eisenhower, he would be giv- 
ing up a lifetime job on the Court for a 
dubious crack at the Presidency. Against 
Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, his 
chances would be better. A Gallup poll 
(see chart) gives 43 per cent of the 
vote to Vinson and 37 to Taft. 

Expert opinion is that Mr. Truman’s 
ultimate decision will be not to run. As 
the President moves out in speculation 
a to the 1952 Democratic nominee, 
Chief Justice Vinson comes forward. 
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* EMERY’S entire System is on a 24-hour. 
++ every day of the year, holidays included! 
No wonder Emery Air 
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MERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 
General Office: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, ORegon 9-1020 
Offices in Atianta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St, Louis, San Francisco, Syracuse, Washington, D. C. 


Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





What's making everyone so 
thrifty all of a sudden? 

Families, individuals are sav- 
ing more than ever before. It 
shows up in bank accounts, in in- 
vestments, insurance, etc. 

It shows, too, in less cash buy- 
ing, in a decline of charge ac- 
counts, in a tendency to put off 
purchases awhile. 

How long will it last? Here are 
some of the answers. 


The average family in this country 
is putting aside more and more of its 
income for future use. Bigger saving 
now is to mean bigger spending, ex- 
panding trade in retail stores, at some 
time in the future. 

Right now, people are laying aside 
nearly 1 dollar out of every 10 they re- 
ceive as income after taxes. Last year, 
on the average, individuals saved barely 
more than 50 cents out of every 10 dol- 








Source: Commerce Dept., through 3d quarter; 1951 
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WHY RETAIL TRADE LAGS 


People Are Saving More, Spending Less 


lars of income. Altogether, personal sav- 
ing in 1951 is to amount to 18 billion 
dollars. That is more money than people 
have saved at any time since 1945— 
when high savings were forced on peo- 
ple by the lack of things to buy. 

Businessmen, watching their sales lag 
as saving rises, are starting to wonder 
whether the public is permanently out 
of the buying mood. How long, it is being 
asked, will individuals keep on holding 
tight to their cash, putting off the day 
of spending? 

Part of the answer is being found by 
some merchants in the ways in which 
people save. The typical family is be- 
ginning to save more money in forms 
that can be turned into cash quickly. 
More and more funds are to be available 
for quick spending whenever the buy- 
ing public gets ready to do more heavy 
purchasing in stores. It means a big and 
growing backlog of purchasing power. 

To get the rest of the answer, busi- 
nessmen need to take a quick look 
the trends of saving and spending in 
recent years. 

Personal saving, as the chart on 
this page shows, is moving up rapidly to- 


| 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 ————1951——— 





ward the record levels of World War II. 

Back in the war days, scarcities of 
nearly everything forced people to post- 
pone spending their high incomes. Say- 
ings, as a result, were pushed to unheard- 
of levels. By 1944, people were putting 
aside nearly one dollar out of every four 
received after taxes. 

After the war, money saved in war- 
time was spent rapidly. As civilian goods 
appeared in stores again, families scram- 
bled to use their savings and, at the 
same time, to use more and more of 
their incomes. Thousands of families 
spent more than they earned, went 
into debt for the things they wanted. 
Net result, in 1947, was a saving of 
only $2.30 out of each $100 received 
as income. 

An even bigger boost in spending 
was brought on in 1950 by war in Korea. 
The typical family, fearing acute short- 
ages again, rushed out to buy up every- 
thing that might be needed in months 
ahead. Savings, in the months after war 
started in Korea, shrank to $2.23 out of 
each $100 of income. 

Now, for the time being, the trend 
has been reversed again. People, resting 
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New tape for lane marking 
lasts longer, cuts costs! 


Now you can mark traffic lanes, 
storage and safety areas in a hurry 
—with ‘‘SCOTCH”’ Pressure-Sensitive 
Tape No. 471—tape that lasts 5 times 
longer than conventional materials. 


Tape is easy and quick to apply. 
No special equipment needed. Its 
pressure-sensitive adhesive sticks at a 
touch to any clean, dry surface free of 
oil, grease, etc. And the more you 
walk on it, the tighter it sticks. 


There’s no “drying time”’ with tape, 
either, no slow-down of production— 
Just clean the floor, put it down, ad- 
here firmly with roller or wide wheel 
truck—that’s all there is to it! 


“SCOTCH” Pressure-Sensitive Tape 
No. 471 is available in 8 colors: 
Canary Yellow, White, Red, Orange, 
Blue, Green, Brown and Black. Storage 
areas can be easily identified, proper 
contrasts formed between floor and 
marking. Easy to patch, too—colors 
always match the original perfectly. 


This unusual plastic film Tape is 
available in rolls which are 36 yards 
in length—2 in. and 3 in. widths 
are the popular lane marking sizes. 
For more complete information write: 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Dept. 
U.S.71, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. And 
heavy trucks have no effect on the abra- 
sion-resistant backing of “SCOTCH” 
Pressure-Sensitive Tape No.471. Vinyl 
plastic is unaffected by acids, oils, 
greases, alkalies, water, salts, and com- 
mon commercial solvents. 


PATCHING damaged areas is a cinch 
with“‘SCOTCH’”’ Pressure-Sensitive Tape 
No. 471. Lane marking and safety area 
designation can be kept neater, cleaner 
with far less trouble than with con- 
ventional materials. No smeared lines. 


UNRETOUCHED PHOTO shows “‘SCOTCH”’ 
Pressure-Sensitive Tape No. 471 many 
months after application to the floor. 
Color and visibility are still good. Users 
report that this rugged, plastic tape 
outwears other materials 5 to 1! 


SCOTCH 


BRAND 


Pressure-Sensitive 
Tape No. 471 


t : : 
fe cS : = ce 

The term “SCOTCH” is the registered trade 
mark for the more than 100 pressure-sensitive 
adhesive tapes made in U. S. A. by MINNE- 
SOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, 
Minn., also makers of ‘‘Scotch’’ Sound Re- 
cording Tape, ‘‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coat- 
ing, ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, “‘Safety- 
Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, ‘‘3M’’ Abrasives, 
“3M” Adhesives. General Export: Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., International Div‘sion, 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In 
Canada: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. of Canada, 
Ltd., London, Canada. 











It’s a fact! Dollar for dollar... 
hour for hour... you can’t beat 
the long life, high light output 
and all-around lighting value 
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Look 


anywhere! 
Youll never find a 
better value than 


Westinghouse 
fluorescent lamps 


of Westinghouse fluorescent 
lamps. Lamp Division, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Sa 


you CAN BE SURE...IF “s Westinghouse 





Special Report 











... Cash, bank deposits 
are growing in volume 


from buying sprees, are trying to hang 
on to more of their incomes. Personal 
saving in 1951, from July through Sep. 
tember, amounted to five times as much 
as in the same period of 1950. 

Shift of emphasis, from spending to 
saving, is what businessmen are watch- 
ing. They are watching, too, to sce just 
where the money goes. 

How people are saving is to bea 
matter of high significance to the trend 
of business in the period ahead. And the 
way people are saving is tending, more 
and more, to be in liquid form. 

Cash and bank deposits owned by 
individuals are rising once more. Say- 
ing, in this form, amounted to 600 mil- 
lion dollars in the second quarter of 
1951. This compared with an actual re- 
duction of 2.3 billion dollars in cash and 
bank deposits of individuals in the first 
three months of 1951. 

More recently in 1951, the trend has 
continued toward saving in cash and 
bank deposits that can be cashed in 
quickly for spending. Savings accounts, 
in the third quarter of 1951, jumped by 
400 million dollars. In October, people 
put six times as much money in mutual 
savings banks as in October, 1950. 

Corporation securities are providing 
another form of savings into which 
people are putting more money for easy 
access when they want it. In the second 
quarter of 1951, individuals increased 
their holdings of corporate stocks by 800 
million dollars, nearly as much as in the 
full year of 1950. Flotation of new 
stocks, as well as conversion of bonds 
into common stock, have been in sub- 
stantial volume this year. Most of the 
increase has gone to individuals. 

Corporation bonds, too, have been 
getting some of the savings. At latest re- 
port, individuals were increasing their 
holdings of these bonds at a rate of 800 
million dollars a year. 

Savings bonds of the U.S. Gover: 
ment, on the other hana, still are being 
cashed in faster than they are_ being 
bought. Purchases of savings bonds have 
exceeded redemptions in only one 
month during the last year. For the first 
10 months of 1951, people cashed in 
about half again as much in saving 
bonds as they purchased. 

Other Government bonds, howevel, 
have soaked up some savings. Altogether, 
individuals have been adding more tha! 
1 billion dollars a year to their holding 
of State and local issues and U.S. Gov 
ernment issues other than savings bonds 

Reduction of debts is still anothe! 
way in which the typical family is savint 
its money. Buying sprees that followe 
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Advertising 








attention 
guaranteed 





Never before has an advertising me- 
dium guaranteed that your message 
would receive attention... until now. 


For decades, advertisers have bought 
media on the basis of the number of 
times that an advertisement might be 
read (or heard) ... not the number of 
times that it would be. 


Publications offer “guaranteed cir- 
culation” but no guarantee of the atten- 
tion that will be given to your ad. 


Today, NBC Radio invites your par- 
ticipation in a plan which guarantees 
that your advertisement will be heard 
in American homes 5,300,000 times 
each week at the low, low cost of $2.75 
per thousand. 


Significantly, this announcement is 


*Based on Nielsen Radio Index ...a measurement of the specific minute your advertisement is on the air. 


made as NBC begins its second 
quarter-century of leadership in the 
industry. 


There is no if, and, or but about 
this plan. The Nielsen Audit Bureau,* 
a division of the A. C. Nielsen Com- 
pany, will audit and certify the num- 
ber of times your commerical is heard 
each week. 


If, according to Nielsen’s audit, your 
commercial is heard less than an aver- 
age of 5,300,000 times weekly, you get 
a pro-rata refund at the end of 13 
weeks. Delivered messages in excess of 
5,300,000 are bonus. 


The “guaranteed circulation” of the 
nation’s biggest weekly magazine is 
5,200,000 and the cost to you for just 


the “opportunity” to get attention in 
this magazine is $3.48 per thousand for 
a black-and-white page. You pay $3.48 
for 1000 chances to have your ad read. 
Compare this with NBC Radio’s $2.75 
guarantee that your ad will be heard. 


Three leading network programs are 
yours to sponsor in this plan. Your 
cost of sponsoring all three jointly with 
two other advertisers is only $14,600 
per week, including time and talent. 
You get a one-minute commercial plus 
opening and closing “billboards” in 
each show. 

Only three advertisers can partici- 
pate at this time... the first three 
that sign. 


NBC 


radio network 


Where people sell better than paper 
a service of Radio Corporation of America 




































































YOU SAID IT! 


Big families, 
Big homes where Household goes! 





CIRCULATION. Over 2,000,000—coast 
to coast. 


READERS. 76% home owners—big 
homes, close to 3 bedrooms each! 


MARKET. The high-spending commu- 
nities from 25,000 down. 


EDITORIAL. Home ideas—food, build- 
ing, decorating, gardening. 

See that your product goes to the home 
—see that it goes into Household! 


Y 
HOUSEHOLD nyc, 


Capper Publications, Inc. + Topeka, Kansas 
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Special Report 
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Smaller use of credit for 
cars, household goods .. . 


war in Korea pushed the total of consum- 
ers’ nonmortgage debt from 17.7 billion 
dollars in June, 1950, to 20.1 billions jn 
December, 1950. 
Since early this year, people have 
been far slower to go into debt for new 
cars and household equipment. Non- 
mortgage debt of consumers has de. 
clined to 19.4 billions. Actually, some 
drop in consumer credit is normal early 
in a year, with a rise toward Christmas, 
In 1951, however, consumer credit 
was smaller on October 1 than on March 
1, while, in 1950, consumer credit on 
October 1 was 3.2 billion dollars—or 20 
per cent—larger than on March 1. 
Result, for more and more families, js 
an improved buying power that is mak. 
ing it possible for further major pur 





a —U. S. Rubber Co 
BOND BUYER 

. cashing it is easy 
chases during the Christmas season, and 
after that into 1952. 

Home-building decline, too, has this 
same meaning for businessmen. Abou! 
25 per cent fewer homes are beitf 
started this year than in 1950. That 
change actually means a slowing dow) 
of the over-all amounts being saved it 
the tangible form of home ownership 
Yet, at the same time, it means thi! 
relatively more funds are being save 
by the discharge of mortgage debts 
ready incurred. Families, on balance 
will tend to owe less on their homes 
What this means to the businessman i 
that the general credit position of the 
buying public is improved. 

Life insurance and pension funds, # 
the same time, are accounting for mor 
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... Rise in spending 
likely in months ahead 


and more of people’s savings. These 
reserves have been growing at a rate of 
more than 8 billion dollars a year. Ac- 
tually, far from all of these savings 
are in a form that people can spend 
whenever they desire. Yet part of these 
holdings can be cashed in if people need 
them. At the same time, more saving 
in this form means more people will be 
able to keep on spending after retire- 
ment, or after death of the family head. 

Spending by consumers is likely to 
rise in the months ahead. With higher 
incomes, more money in the bank, and 
less debt to worry about, people are 
counted on to become more willing to 
spend. 

Total consumer expenditures for goods 
and services in this fourth quarter of 





—Black Star 


SECURITY SELLER 
. . . business is good 


1951 probably will rise to a rate of about 
207 billion dollars a year, compared 
with 202.5 billion in the third quarter. 
Outlays for soft goods—food, clothing, 
beverages, tobacco and the like—and 
for services may reach record levels in 
this quarter. 

Consumer spending in 1952 is ex- 
pected to go on rising, but at a reduced 
rate. With higher incomes, there are to 
be increases in both spending and sav- 
ing. Purchases of new cars, washing ma- 
chines and other durable equipment are 
to decline in the first half of 1952, as 
metal shortages reduce output. Yet there 
may be some rise, too, in the second 
half of 1952. And spending on soft 
goods and on services probably will set 
new highs in the year. 


DECEMBER 7, 1951 
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@ There are certain ““MUSTS” for 
that new plant or branch you’re going 
to build right now, next year or 5 
years from now. (As things are today, 
how do you know how soon you'll 
need it?) 


It may all be a matter of MAYBE 
now, but it’s not a minute too early to 
begin talking about it in confidence to 
a man from the Industrial Develop- 
ment (plant location) staff of the B&O. 


The B&O says “Ask our man!’’ 
Well, I suggest: ask him now! 


He will help you dream straighter. 


Even now you may know of certain 
musts. Tell the B&O man. He’ll help 
you “dig out’ a site to suit you toa 
“T.”? And he may introduce a lot of 
new angles into your thinking. 


The 11 basic considerations in plant 
location are: LABOR * POWER e 
WATER ¢ FUEL °¢ SITES * MARKETS ° 
WEATHER * RAW MATERIALS ¢ TRANS- 
PORTATION*TAXES* VARIABLEFACTORS. 
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The chances are that B&O terri- 
tory can offer you the lion’s share of 
the things you need: raw materials, 
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electric power, labor supply, acces- 
sible markets. In the rich area served 
by the B&O are an abundance of 
bituminous coal, petroleum, natural 
gas, rock salt and salt brines, lime- 
stone, dolomite, clay, glass sand, and 
countless lakes and streams, plus 
ground water and subterranean reser- 
voirs of cool, fresh water. 


The B&O’s Industrial Develop- 
ment staff has industrial engineers, 
geologists and other bird dogs who 
will go to work like mad on your plant 
site problem—in complete confidence 
—at no cost to you. 


I believe that the B&O, which is 
famous for its many “‘firsts,’’ will give 
your plant site problem deeper and 
more searching study than any of the 
other railroad boys. 


They’ve helped manufacturers find 
spots for over a billion dollars’ worth 
of plant construction in the past 
several years. 


These sites were found as the result 
of executives heeding the B&O’s sug- 
gestion: ‘‘Ask our man!’ The B&O 
has Industrial Development repre- 
sentatives at: 


New York 4, Phone Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1. Phone LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22. Phone COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7. Phone WAbash 2-2211 


Write or phone one of these offices 
now! 








The heart of America’s markets 
and the treasure land of the “lion’s 
share” of American industrial 
resources. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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No need to pay for your 
Telegrams in advance. A 
Western Union Credit Card is 
good anywhere, any time. So 
convenient when traveling! 
Ask your nearby Western 
Union office for details. 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB 
BETTER 





WESTERN ~- 
UNION 


——s 





“REPORTS 


SAW DOYLE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
TODAY. INTERESTED IN NEW LINE. 
PLEASE RUSH CATALOGUE SHEETS 
AND PRICE LIST TO THEM. 





WESTERN - = 
UNION = 


INSTRUCTIONS 


FORWARD MAIL TO JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 
TELEGRAPH ME HERE ABOUT ANY 
LETTERS FROM THIS TERRITORY 
REQUIRING EARLY ATTENTION. 








New rates make Western 
Union’s ‘‘Multiple” Telegrams 
more useful than ever — for 
reaching many addresses 
with the same message. 
A perfect answer to your 
Holiday greeting prob- 
lem, too! New rate folder 
shows how much you 
save. 
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Layoffs in Some Areas; 
Job Surplus in Others 


“Full’’ employment doesn’t 
mean work for everybody. Jobs 
are not to be found in some 
places, go begging in others. 

Defense build-up is not pick- 
ing up the slack everywhere. 
There still are 15 areas where 
unemployment is serious. 

Textile workers in New Eng- 
land are hard hit. Many thou- 
sands are out of jobs in auto, 
clothing, shoe and other fields. 


At a time when employment, over 
all, is near an all-time peak there is 
this conflicting situation: 

Pockets of unemployment still 
are to be found. Workers are being 
laid off in many industries, with tex- 
tiles, apparel, autos the worst suffer- 
ers. In 15 areas, unemployment is 
critical. In 93 other areas, there are 
moderate surpluses of labor. Claims 
for unemployment benefits are rising 
nationally. 

For the country as a whole, how- 
ever, jobs are plentiful. More than 
61 million persons are at work. De- 
fense plants in many areas cannot 
get all the workers they need. 





AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION WORKERS 
. more cutbacks mean more layoffs 


labor Week 








This spotty situation is to continue 
into 1952. Things will pick up in some 
areas, as defense output expands. Other 
cities, with chronic unemployment, will 
benefit little from defense _ business. 
Government efforts to steer defense con- 
tracts into areas of greatest unemploy. 
ment are not solving the problem. Con. 
tracts go to lowest bidders rather than to 
areas that need them the most. 

Trouble spots, where there are too 
many workers, are showing up in many 
sections of the country. Of the 15 pro. 
duction centers where there is a sub. 
stantial surplus of labor, six are in New 
England, at Brockton, Fall River, Lav. 
rence and Lowell, Mass., Manchester, 
N.H., and Providence, R.I. 

Pennsylvania has three such areas: Al- 
toona, Scranton, and the Wilkes-Bane 
and Hazleton area. 

Others with more workers than jobs 
include New York City, Atlantic City, 
N.J., Asheville, N.C., Terre Haute, Ind, 
and two Texas areas, Beaumont-Por 
Arthur and Laredo. 

Hard-hit industries are laying of 
workers because of a reduced demand 
for consumer goods and _ because 
shortages of vital materials. 

Textile industry, especially in New 
England, is suffering from prolonged up 
employment. The number of workers in 
textile mills, nationally, has decline 
more than 130,000 in the last year. Et 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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Specifications of raw or semi-manufactured materials 
often present problems. These arise frequently when 
engineers and designers feel that their ideas can only 
be carried out in a highly special way. Sometimes 
this is the case, of course. But Revere very often 
finds that many “specials” are not really necessary, 
and that proper selection will make standard items 
not only perfectly suitable in every respect, but will 
avoid delivery delays and price premiums and re- 
duce stockroom complications. 

A recent case involved a company making alumi- 
num building products, such as 
louvred window shutters, attic 
ventilators, mail boxes, roof ven- 
tilators, and so on. The company 
is modern, aggressive, and capa- 
bly staffed in engineering, design, 
purchasing and production de- 
partments, as well as sales. Revere 
as a producer of aluminum coiled 
sheet was given the opportunity 
to make a thorough study of fac- 
tory methods and end uses, and 
their relationship to specifica- 
tions. This collaboration devel- 
oped the fact that it should be unnecessary to specify 
more than one aluminum alloy, which seemed to 
have everything the manufacturer needed in 
strength, workability and beauty. As a result of 
Revere’s well-documented recomendations, a trial 
order of this alloy was entered. 

When the material was put through the factory on 
a production basis, it surpassed expectations. The 
chief engineer and the purchasing department there- 
upon changed all their specifications to conform with 
those set up by Revere. As a result, Revere has been 





receiving a good part of the company’s business. 

This case is cited not merely because it illustrates 
a fine way to get orders. What is really important 
about it is the evidence it provides of the value of 
team work. In Revere, the team works this way: a 
capable salesman calls on a prospect, and asks for 
the opportunity to do more than solicit an order. The 
Technical Advisory staff, if permitted, applies its 
knowledge, skill and ingenuity in overcoming prob- 
lems and setting up specifications in collaboration 
with the prospect. Once an order is received, the 
capable mill employees, including 
methods and production depart- 
ments, set up proper mill and 
shipping procedures, and carry 
through the order with careful ef- 
ficiency. Team work of this kind 
has contributed mightily to create 
Revere’s outstanding position. 
However, it should not be over- 
looked that in this description of 
the team, the customer is in- 
cluded. He very definitely belongs. 
You might say he is the catcher, 
plus an infielder or two and a cou- 
ple of outfielders, while the rest of the home team, 
including the pitcher, is Revere. The guy at bat is 
the problem and is struck out. 

Many customers tell us we play that kind of 
ball exceedingly well, and we are proud of that. 
However, there are other companies, in every 
league, who do likewise. So Revere suggests that 
no matter what it is you buy, nor from whom, 
whether it be glass or plastics, steel or fabrics, you 
join your suppliers’ teams. The improvement in the 
score may surprise you considerably. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 /, 






Executive Offices: r 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SEE “MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 




















Here’s what America’s railroads 
have added in the last six years: 


13,000 new, 
more powerful 
locomotive 
units 





400,000 
new, better 
freight cars 


and 
$2 Billion 


worth of new 

rail, terminals, 
signals and 

other facilities 





...to help make America’s basic 
transportation more efficient than ever! 


ies, 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR \g 
every Monday evening on NBC. | 






Association of AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





cannot send orders into an area to pro. 
vide jobs, but must be guided by prices, 





included among the cities with substar- 
tial labor surpluses. It is among the % 
areas having moderate surpluses. 


90,000 fewer workers on their pay roll 
than a year ago. Employment in appar? 
textiles and leather goods is the lov 
est since the end of World War II, it 
terms of production workers. A slump i 
sales is responsible in clothing. Som 
pickup in demand and employment * 
expected next year in textiles, clothin 
and shoes. 


other leather products, have cut thei 
pay rolls about 45,000 in a year. Deel: 
ing sales brought a request from ol 
shoe company for wage reductions. 





laying off many workers, but much of thi 
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. . . Shoe companies 
cut pay rolls 45,000 in year 


forts of Massachusetts Congressmen ty 
get more defense contracts channeled to 
New England failed when the Defense 
Department explained that it is required 
to place its orders with the lowest bid. 
ders. Officials said that the Department 


Auto plants have laid off about 140, 
000 production workers in a year. More 
layoffs are expected, because of further 
cutbacks in auto production. Union 
leaders complain that defense orders 
going to this industry often do not pro. 
vide jobs for laid-off auto workers be- 
cause the contracts are sent to smaller 
cities, outside the big auto centers, De- 





-USDA 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
. « . prolonged unemployment 


troit, with many auto workers idle, is not 


Clothing manufacturers have about 


Shoe companies, and those maki 


Food-processing plants have bet! 
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A crude oil refinery recently built by 
The M. W. Kellogg Co. at El Dorado, Kan, 


merican industry depends ow 


Wherever our nation is building for 
civilian or military needs DITTO One- 
Writing systems, DITTO equipment 
and supplies are essential tools . . . as 
indispensable in the construction of 
defense plants as in their operation. 
In payroll, production, purchasing and 
order billing, DITTO saves countless 
man-hours, precludes all copying er- 
rors, enables America to produce 
more in less time at lower cost. Write 
for details pertaining to your own 
business. No obligation! 








Production 








Payroll 











The M. W. Kellogg Company, Engineers 


and Contractors, Jersey City, New Jersey, 


SQ@YS: “Our job is to build essential defense plants such 
as high octane gasoline, synthetic rubber and other plants 
in the petroleum and chemical industries. Our present con- 
struction projects run into millions of dollars. All em- 
ployees on these projects are paid by means of a DITTO 
Payroll system which, because of its efficiency, flexibility 
and simplicity, saves us more than $30,000 per year.” 


DITTO, INCORPORATED, 730 South Oakley Boulevard, Chicago 12, Illinois 
























It’s a farm market, the richest on earth. It’s a mass market, 
dominated by farmers. You can’t sell Mid-America without 
the farmer—nor the magazine that concentrates on him alone. 


J HERTS 





yrmer ig : 


sells MID-AMERILA 


the richest farm market on earth! 
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.. . Anthracite areas 
show serious unemployment 


is in line with seasonal trends. As many 
as 70,000 were laid off in a single month. 

Lumber mills employ about 5,000 
fewer workers than a vear ago. Fumi- 
ture offers about 40,000 fewer jobs. 

Anthracite areas, especially Scranton, 
Pa., have had serious unemployment 
for more than 10 years. Federal officials 
see little or no hope of relieving the job 
shortage in those areas, since there are 
few industries other than coal. There 
are no large defense plants in the area 
near Scranton and none is planned, ac- 
cording to the officials. 

Closing of a large coal mine at Terre 
Haute, Ind., added to the idle workers 





7 ‘ -Ewing Galloway 
GARMENT WORKER 
. . . job squeeze 


there, but officials say that this area has 
had a surplus of labor almost since 
World War I. A new farm-equipment 
plant under construction at Terre Haute 
is expected to provide jobs for more than 
3,000 workers, but officials expect Tere 
Haute to remain a labor-surplus area for 
some time. 

Employment gains, on the other 
hand, are reported in defense industries 
and others related to the gradually ex 
panding armament program. 

Aircraft plants have 140,000 more 
workers on the job than a vear ago. 

Electrical machinery has boosted em- 
ployment about 40,000 in a year. 

Other machinery shows a gain o 
182,000 workers in the last 12 months. 

Chemical plants have about 50,00 
more workers than a year ago. 

Labor shortages are reported it 
various skilled trades. Aircraft plants and 
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You are looking at the Hudson 
Interstate Highway Bridge under 
construction over the Mississippi 
River, joining Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. 2700 Tons of steel were fabricated 
in the 3 Allied shops to meet what 
seemed to be an impossible schedule. 


° When the steel arrived on location, 
erecting crews, skilled in getting the 
steel up fast, went to work and you see 
above one span approaching the center 
and almost ready for joining. 


With construction ability like this, 
state highway engineers can heave a 
sigh of relief because they know that 
jobs awarded to Allied can be com- 
pleted rapidly. 


In the Hammond plant alone, there 
are over 8% acres of floor space under 
one roof. Here whole bridge sections 
can be pre-erected to insure perfect fit 
when the sections arrive on location. 


= \s A The service of our consulting en- 

‘ aw Bx \ / Pes i ey ib. gineers is available without cost or 

: ' 4 obligation. If you have plans and speci- 

fications already approved on jobs, 
send them to us to be estimated. 


* Clinton Bridge Corporation 
* Gage Structural Steel Corporation 


> 4 Midland Structural Steel Corporation 


Fabricators and erectors of structural steel! for high- 
way and railroad bridges; Industrial, office, school, 
and government buildings; Airport structures; Harbor 
facilities. 




















ELIMINATE 
THIS OCCASION 
FOR BREAKS IN THE 
OFFICE ROUTINE 
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MECHANICAL PENCILS 


Every time an employee in your 
office has to sharpen an old- 
fashioned pencil the work. inter- 
ruption costs you several times 
the original purchase price of the 
pencil itself. 

Just one or two such interrup- 
tions waste as much money as a 
time-saving SCRIPTO Mechanical 
Pencil would cost you... after 
that the saving is “velvet.” 

SCRIPTO will save you money. 
Get the facts. Send coupon now 
for informative folder. 


gcripto. INC 


largest 


SCRIPTO, Inc., Dept. U2 

Box 4847, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sure, we'd like to save money. Send 
your folder to: 
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.. . Skilled workers 
are in big demand 


other defense industries are having 
trouble getting enough workers with top 
skills, and often report shortages, also, 
of semiskilled workers. 

Plant managers and other profession- 
al workers are in heavy demand. These 
include engineers—civil, electrical, chem- 
ical and industrial—as well as draftsmen 
and mechanical engineers. 

Skilled workers such as toolmakers, 
electricians, machinists, welders and 
others also are in big demand. Aircraft- 
assembly workers, machine-tool oper- 
ators, carpenters and repairmen have no 
trouble finding jobs if they go to the 
cities where jobs are plentiful. 

Stenographers and typists are being 
sought by many employers, in most 
areas. The Labor Department has on 
file requests from employers in 40 
States. Biggest calls come from Illinois, 
Missouri, Washington, D.C., Ohio, Cali- 
fornia and Minnesota. 





Pickets Face 
A New Danger 


A new weapon against picketing now 
seems to be available to employers. A 
court ruling, which the Supreme Court 
altows to stand, gives an employer more 
freedom in demoting or firing employes 
who refuse to cross a picket line in order 
to go to work. 

Practical effect of this decision by 
the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals is 
feared by union leaders. They see it 
as upsetting an important tactic used by 
many labor groups. How the decision will 
work out in practice can be illustrated 
by an example: 

A strike called by Union A at one 
plant of Company X is not making much 
headway, so the union leaders decide 
to close down another plant of the same 
company. They send pickets to march 
up and down in front of the gates of the 
second plant, although they have no 
members in this factory. 

In the past, Union A usually got co- 
operation from many employes in this 
second factory. Unionists thete, belong- 
ing to Union B, had been taught by 
their officials not to pass picket lines, 
even when placed by another group. If 
the employer fired them for failing to 
go to work, or demoted them, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board would or- 
der them reinstated, with back pay. 

A new danger, however, has been 
added by the court decision. If em- 
ployes of the second plant refuse to go 
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== STANDS ALONE >» 


In all the world there is no = 
place like Boca Raton— 
it stands alone, unparalleled § <! 
with magnificent facilities _)\ 
for golf, fishing, tennis, water ‘} 
skiing, bathing, all sports— \Y 
with activities for every age _¢ 
and hour, dancing, enter- ub 
tainment, films and so much os. 
more. Special rates to Jan. 19. 
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RESERVATIONS NOW BEING ACCEPTED. 


ot, Contact hotel,travelagent orSchine 
Ege: Hotels; in N. ¥., MU. $-010; Chi., 
Sew? «= AN. 83-6222; Det., WO. 3-5200. “FYA) 
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... Union lawyers 
seek change in contracts 


through the picket line, they take a 
chance on being demoted to a lower-pay 
job or being fired. The employer is told 
by the court that he has a right to disci- 
pline the workers, since the union that 
is doing the picketing does not represent 
the employes in the shop. 

An individual “right” to refuse to cross 
a picket line does not exist, as far as the 
court is concerned. The court thinks that 
NLRB erred in upholding such a “novel” 
theory. The Labor Board tried to get the 
court of appeals decision reversed, but 
the Supreme Court declined to accept 
the case for review. This allows the low- 
er-court ruling to stand as a guide for 


—Black Star 


JOSEPH A. BEIRNE 
... no “right’’ to respect pickets? 


employers, although another court of 
appeals or the Supreme Court itself later 
might revise the ruling. 

Union strategy already is mapped 
out to offset the decision as much as pos- 
sible. The CIO has suggested to its affili- 
ates that they insert in all agreements a 
clause pledging the employer to allow 
workers to refuse to cross picket lines. 
This clause, the union lawyers believe, 
will protect union members, if the em- 
Ployer is willing to sign. 

The decision is a blow to the CIO’s 
Communications Workers, headed by 
Joseph A. Beirne. His union in the past 
has used roving picket lines in an at- 
tempt to close down telephone ex- 
changes where many employes were 
hot on strike. The court decision involved 
an Illinois unit of Beirne’s organization, 
picketed a Chicago telephone 
office. 
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uggestions for a Wonderful 
Wi ater Vacation 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


not only is scenically beautiful but 
can boast of an average normal tem- 
perature of 40.9 degrees during 
the winter months. It’s a grand place 
to visit. The Union Pacific route 
traverses the beautiful Columbia 
River Gorge for 200 miles before 
entering Portland. 





















SUN VALLEY, IDAHO 


is the ideal vacation land for winter 
sports enthusiasts. Another exciting 
season opens December 21. Skiing, 
skating ... and swimming in outdoor 
warm water pools are featured 
activities. Evenings are gay with music 
and dancing. This famous resort is 
owned and operated by Union Pacific. 





CALIFORNIA 
with its sun-warmed climate, inviting 
beaches, and so many other attrac- 
tions is the mecca for thousands of 


winter vacationists. 
es e es 


If time permits you can include all 
three... Sun Valley, Pacific North- 
west and California ...on one 
glorious ‘‘circle” trip. What a 
wonderful vacation that would be! 


Wherever you go and whenever you go, you'll want to 
travel in comfort...to rest as you ride. The finest of ac- 
commodations, service and dining-car meals are yours on 
the smart Streamliners from Chicago: "CITY OF PORTLAND”... 
“CITY OF LOS ANGELES”... “CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” and, from 
St. Louis, the "CITY OF ST. LOUIS.” Also, from Chicago, the 
LOS ANGELES LIMITED...SAN FRANCISCO OVERLAND and GOLD 


COAST. 


All these trains provide Pullman and Coach ac- 
commodations. Ask your ticket or travel agent 
to route you by Union Pacific through the West. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
Room 476, Omaha 2, Nebr. 

| am interested in a rail trip to the region, or regions, 
checked below. Please send free booklet. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST [_] SUN VALLEY [_] 


PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


CALIFORNIA [_] 


NAME_ 





ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE On 
If student state age and special material will be sent. 
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EASTERN’S 


ATLANTIC 
BOND... 


Consider Its Many Fine Points 
Next Time You Buy Paper! 


Crisp and crackling, clean and 
bright .. . Atlantic Bond has the 
body ... the snap .. . the feel that 
is recognized in a business paper of 
this superior quality. 
It takes a good impression — 
and helps your letters make a good 
impression. 
Ask your printer for Atlantic 
Bond in White, Cream or in any of 
twelve attractive, business-tested 
colors. 
And look for this genuine water- 
mark [E)of distinction. 











do’b 


A 


usiness in 
New York State 


Is water critical in your opera- 
tions? New York’s high water 
table, three major rivers, plus 
numerous reservoirs, lakes and 
streams meet almost every wa- 
ter need for cooling, process- 
ing, and waste disposal. The 
State will be glad to provide 
detailed information (includ- 
ing analyses) on local water 
conditions. For the facts on 
New York’s water supply or 
any other information that you 
need to guide your selection 
of plants and plant sites, write: 
N.Y.State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 182, 112 State Street, 
Albany 7, New York. 
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We’ve Been Asked:__ 


ABOUT EXEMPTIONS 
FROM GIFT TAXES 


Is it important, for tax reasons, to 

think about gifts at this time? 
It is for people who have estate prob. 
lems to consider. If advantage is to be 
taken of gift-tax exemptions for this 
year, gifts must be made before the enj 
of the year. 


Did Congress change gift-tax pro. 

visions? 
Only minor changes were made this 
year, and there were no changes in gift. 
tax rates. Yet it still is important for 
many people to be aware of what those 
provisions are and to take advantage of 
them if interested in avoiding higher 
estate taxes later. 


What exemptions are possible from 

this tax on gifts? 
There really are two types of exemptions 
that apply to taxes on gifts. First, there 
is a lifetime exemption of $30,000 for 
each individual. He can use up all of 
that exemption by a large gift in one 
year. Or he can spread the $30,000 ex. 
emption over the years. Then, he can 
make gifts of $3,000 in any year to a 
many different persons as he wants 
without paying a tax on the total. This 
$3,000 “exclusion” from tax cannot be 
carried over from one year to another. 
If the exemption is not used this year, it 
cannot be added to next year’s exemp- 
tion to make $6,000. 


How large can a tax-free gift be? 
A married person gets an advantage over 
an unmarried individual in the matter 
of gift-tax exemptions. That’s because, 
since 1948 under the split-income prit- 
ciple for married couples, one half of 
the amount that a husband gives to his 
wife is considered already to belong t 
her, for tax purposes. The same is tre 
for a gift from wife to husband. But tt 
must be an outright gift, with the perso 
receiving it having the right to dispos 
of it. 


Suppose, for example, that a husbanl 
has not used up any of his gift-tax 
emptions in the past. He can use up al 
of his lifetime exemption in one yeil 
and give his wife $60,000 plus anothe 
$6,000 that can be given tax-free thi 
year. Then he can give her anothtt 
$6,000 each year without paying a ti 
If he gives more than that, however, !é 
would be required to pay a gift-tax 
the additional amount. Exemptions ft 
this married man in this example 
twice those of an unmarried man. 
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When You Save On Gifts 


@ This is the time to make gifts for 
this year if they are to be made. 


e Gifts made now can often result 
in tax savings in the future. 


e@ Estate taxes may be lowered by 
reducing size of estates by gifts. 











How much can be given tax-free to a 
son or daughter? 

When a married man makes a gift, he 
can consider one half of it as coming 
from his wite, if she agrees. Thus, a man 
could give his son or daughter $66,000 
in one year, without paying a gift tax, if 
neither the husband nor the wife has 
used up any of their exemptions. 


Here is how a married man with three 
children could spread $180,000 among 
his family over a five-year period with- 
out paying any gift tax at all: He could 
use up all of his lifetime exemption in 
one year by giving his wife $60,000. 
Then he could give to his wife and 
each child $6,000 for five years, amount- 
ing to $120,000 in annual gifts—for the 
total of $180,000. 


Must a record be kept of each gift? 
Yes, for gifts of more than $3,000, 
whether they are in the form of cash, se- 
curities, real estate or other property. 
Such records may be important in future 
years in connection with future gift taxes 
or estate taxes. 


Must annual gifts be reported, and 
to whom? 

Gifts of more than $3,000 are required 
to be reported to the regular collectors 
of internal revenue even though no tax 
may be owed. These returns are due by 
March 15 of the year following the year 
of the gifts. Gifts of $3,000 or less re- 
quire no report. A person receiving a 
gift of more than $3,000 also is required 
to file a return, though the tax usually is 
paid by the donor. 


How much is the tax? 

The tax begins at 2% per cent and rises 
to a top rate of 57% per cent for the 
highest bracket. The tax is figured on a 
cumulative basis. The rate rises as the 
total value of the gifts over the years 
rises, 


The opportunity for making gifts thus 
can be important for some individuals in 
4 period when many people have large 
incomes. By giving away income-produc- 
ing property a person often can reduce 
the amount of his future income tax. 
And, furthermore, such gifts open the 
way to reduce the size of an estate—and 
of the tax that may have to be paid later 
on that estate. 
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The TEXAS COASTAL CORRIDOR 
showing the natural gas pipe line 


of HOUSTON PIPE LINE CO 





There is still time to be a pioneer in Texas’ 
Coastal Corridor. There are big names here already—names 
like Diamond Alkali, Hercules, Celanese, Monsanto, Dow and 

DuPont, Mathieson. 


But they are still a vanguard. 

Texans feel that the billion-dollar investment of the past 
decade is only pump-priming for the real expansion to come. 

Establish your new plant in the Corridor and profit 
from a pioneer’s advantages. 


Where else can you find these advantages! 


@ Workers 
Smart, skillful, cooperative. 
@ Markets 
All the U. S.; Latin America; and Texas’ 
own farms and cities. 
@ Neighbors 
Progressive industries like your own. 


@ Natural Resources 
Natural gas, oil, sulphur, cotton, wool, 
mohair, cattle, salt, clays, magnesium. 
®@ Intermediates 
Chemicals from Corridor plants. 


@ Climate 
Mean annual temperature of 69°. 


® Transportation and especially— 
Trunk line railroads; airlines; deepwater @ Fuel 
and intracoastal shipping; through high- Clean, economical natural gas at your 
ways. door. No storage. 


HOUSTON PIPE LINE CO. 
AS 


Wholesalers of 
WE'LL TELL YOU... Write us in complete confidence for specific data of 


Natural 
value to your company, or better still. . . 


WE'LL SHOW YOU... Come visit the Corridor. We'll be delighted to drive 
you down the coast, to show you why your company’s 
future lies in Texas’ Coastal Corridor. 
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Forces of expansion in business seem 
to be gaining strength as the growth 
of defense production more than off- 
sets the drop in output in some in- 
dustries making goods for ccnsumers. 

Department-store sales jumped to 324 
on the indicator for the week ended 
November 24 and were well ahead of 
a year ago. November sales struck the 
highest rate since August. 

Inventories of department stores are 
coming down steadily as stores buy 
less than they sell. The dollar value 

| of stocks is less than a fifth above June, 

1950, last month before start of the 

| Korean war. Physical volume is up 
less than a tenth. 

The U.S. money supply bulged 3.7 
billions in October to a record total of 
181.6 billions, nearly 9 billions above a 

| year ago. The Government, operating 

in a month when tax collections are sea- 

sonally low, paid out 1.7 billions more 

than it took in. At the same time, bank 

loans to business rose seasonally and 

added about a billion to deposit money. 

| Factory output rose to 232 on the week- 
ly indicator and was less than 1 per 
cent below the March peak. 

The production record of U.S. industry 
since start of the Korean war shows 

what forces have been at work and 
how various industries have fared. 

Industrial production, including output 
of mines and oil wells as well as 
factories, stood at 219 on the Federal 
Reserve index in October, up 10 per 
cent from June, 1950, but 2 per cent 
below the peak of April, 1951. 

Biggest gains have been in fabricated- 
metal products for plant expansion 
and for the armed forces. Machinery 
output is 30 per cent above June, 


OFFICIAL INDEX 
(1935-39=100) 
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r—PLUS & MINUS-—— 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity- 


1950. Transportation equipment has 
risen 10 per cent as output gains for 
aircraft and freight cars more than 
offset a cut in auto production. . 


lron and steel output, gaining 13 per 


cent, has laid a base for bigger in- 
dustrial production. 


Basic materials other than metals are 


up sharply to pave the way for a guns- 
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and-butter economy. Thus, output of 
fuels is up 15 per cent, reflecting gains 
in petroleum. Bigger output of gas- 
oline, fuel oil and coke has lifted the 
index of petroleum and coal products 
by 20 per cent. Chemicals are up 16 
per cent. What is more, production 
gains in basic materials have continued 
since April. 
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Metal production, on the other hand, 
has risen but little since April. New 
steel plants are only now coming into 
production. Strikes have cut output of 
nonferrous metals. 

Building-materials output has fale 
since April and is now little above 
June, 1950. Building activity has 
been cut by credit controls and the 
shortage of structural steel. 

Textile and leather industries haye 
slumped since April, until output now 
is 10 per cent below June, 1950, for 
textiles, 5 per cent for leather. 

Chief bottleneck to the defense pro. 
gram is the shortage of machine tools, 
As the top chart shows, new orders for 
tools have far outrun shipments in 
1950 and 1951. Orders have been 
swollen by the need for entirely new 
kinds of tools for jet engines, guided 
missiles and other revolutionary new 
types of weapons. Shipments have 
lagged because of limited production 
capacity in the industry, fear of e 
panding to meet a temporary demand, 
low price ceilings and other difficul 
ties. Now that most of these obstacles 
have been removed, shipments have 
climbed to double a year ago and 
are expected to double again over 
the next year. Still, unfilled orders 
for tools remain equal to production 
for 22 months at recent peak rates. 

Strength should be added to business 
activity in 1952 by a higher rate of 
production in defense industries and 
a recovery in plants making soft 
goods for consumers. These forces 
now appear strong enough to more 
than offset any declines in activity 
likely to occur elsewhere in the econ- 
omy. 


* (WEEKLY) 
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WAS GROWING LATE on that long- 

ago Christmas Eve. The last tired 
team clopped to the end of the Marl- 
borough Street line and headed into 
the barn. For the horse cars, it had 
grown very late. Here and there, across 
the country, a few of the colorful old 
vehicles were to continue for a time. 
But for the most part the horse cars 
had finished their work. Their romantic 
era was ended. 


People liked the horse cars. Yet, for 
obvious reacons, scarcely a tear was 
shed over their passing. Better and 
more effective public transportation had 
come to take their place! 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 
FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 





The trend continues. Today, in pro- 
gressive cities from coast to coast, this 
means just one thing: Rubber-Tired 
Transit! Here, as in the motor truck 
field, Timken-Detroit plays a major 
part. More and more transportation 
systems are standardizing on Timken- 
Detroit-equipped buses and trolley 


coaches—primarily because these mod- 


A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


f 
TRADE MARK V REGISTERED 


ern vehicles are more economical and 
dependable—because they more con- 
sistently satisfy the needs of the public. 

Most important, they are experience- 
engineered to keep maintenance costs 
at a minimum. All trolley coaches and 
most motor buses built today are 
equipped with Timken-Detroit Axles 
and Brakes—just like the finest of 
America’s trucks. For a generation, 
Timken- Detroit engineering has bulked 
jarge in the constant improvement of 
heavy-duty motor vehicles for all uses. 





PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. e OSHKOSH, WIS. @ UTICA, 
N.Y. @ ASHTABULA, KENTON AND NEWARK, O. @ NEW CASTLE, PA. 








“Gulf Sales and Staff Engineers have had years of 
successful experience in solving cement mill 
lubrication problems. 


Scores of paper mills have adopted Gulf Peri- 
odic Consultation Service as a basic step toward 
lower maintenance costs. 





sts through 


GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


Gulf sales and staff engineers are welcome visi- 
tors as they make periodic service calls to mines, 
quarries, fleets, railroads, power and industrial 
plants that use Gulf quality oils and greases. 

For through Gulf Periodic Consultation Serv- 
ice they provide effective help on problems in- 
volving lubricants, fuels, rust preventives, sol- 
vents, waxes, cutting and special process oils. 
Their recommendations and suggestions nearly 
always result in lower-cost operation—and that’s 
exactly what they have constantly in mind! 

The knowledge and experience of these trained 
specialists can be applied profitably to your plant 


or operation. Write today for a copy of the book- 
let which explains Gulf Periodic Consultation 
Service and tells what it will do for you. Gulf 
Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company, 719 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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New tax laws don’t hurt every- 
body. A few, if they work it 
right, will gain, not lose. Take 
new businesses, for instance. 
They can cash in on 1950 and 
1951 changes in the system of 
averaging profits and losses. 
Many get lower excess-profits 
taxes. Some get easier rules on 
figuring “‘normal’ profit. — 
Here are some pointers on 
what to look for in new tax rules. 


New companies, struggling to get 
established, need to dig into some of 
the little-noted relief provisions of tax 
laws that have been voted by Con- 
gress since war broke out in Korea. 
There are major savings to be had by 
firms that can qualify. In some instances, 
companies will find that, because of the 
easier new rules, their taxes will be 
smaller than they would have been under 
pre-Korea laws. 

That’s true even though corporate 
taxes have been marked up three times 


1950 > $ 200,000 Loss 
1951> 50,000 Loss 
1952> Broke Even 
1953> 50,000 Profit 


Under Old Tax Law 


$450,000 
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Tax Advantage for a New Firm 


If a new company, formed in 1950, shows the following 
record of earnings in its first seven years of operation: 








How New Companies 
Can Get a Tax Break 


since the summer of 1950. In all the ex- 
citement over the increases in rates, 
there has been a tendency to overlook 
the relief provisions that went on the 
books at the same time. 

Profits and losses in good years and 
bad can be averaged out now on a more 
generous basis than before. That applies 
to all companies, new or old, but the 
revision in rules is of particular benefit 
to new firms. 

The excess-profits tax, too, has been 
modified to give some companies 
formed in recent years a more generous 
definition of “normal” earnings. 

Effective rate of EPT is placed under 
a special low ceiling for the first five 
years of a company’s life. 

Net effect of all this is to help new- 
ly formed companies pull themselves 
through the troublous first few years 
of their lives. 

What can happen under the new 
averaging system—first enacted in 1950 
and then liberalized further in the 1951 
tax-law changes—is shown by the chart 
on this page. 

Old law provided that losses in any 
given year could be carried back and 
offset against profits of two preceding 
years, and carried forward against profits 


1954 > $100,000 Profit 
1955) 150,000 Profit 
1956> 200,000 Profit 


eer eet ed 


Seven-Year Profit Subject to Income Tax: 


Under New Tax Law 


$250,000 
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SUCCESS! 
Lreml groomed 
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Gives that 
naturally 
well-groomed 
look. Never 
plastered down. 
No obvious 
odor. 


Kreml is the hair tonic 
preferred among top business 
and professional mén because 
it keeps hair perfectly in 
place, yet your hair looks so 
natural—never plastered 
down. Daily use keeps scalp 
free from dandruff flakes and 
feeling so delightfully clean. 
Nothing can compare with 
Kreml| for distinguished, 
natural-looking hair grooming! 








KREML=:. 


PREFERRED AMONG 
MEN AT THE TOP 
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THE 
Floyd A. Holes Co. 


Producers of 


CUSTOM LAMINATED 


and 


COATED PRODUCTS 


Metal Foils, Plastics, 
Papers and Fabrics Skillfully 
Combined for Functional and 

Decorative Products 


* Industrial Laminates 

* Flexible Protective 
Packaging 

* Military Packaging Mate- 
rials meeting MIL, JAN, 
and AN specifications. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


General Offices: 
201 Northfield Road 
BEDFORD, OHIO 
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Any On 
Exactly Wha 





You have very definite ideas of what you 





és 


HEART OF AMERICA 


HAS 82 
INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDINGS... 





f Which May be 
wi t You Need! 





must have in your new plant building. Space, 
proximity to labor supply, power availability 
on premises — are only a few of the many 
factors that must be considered in your 
decision. 

In Missouri — Heart of America —there are 
82 industrial units now available. Because, in 
many cases, tenants and owners have moved 
to larger quarters, these buildings are ready 
for you —to rent, lease or purchase. 

As these buildings are on the open market, 
it is to your interest to act now. Send for 
current listing. Your interest will be kept 
confidential, of course. 


MISSOURI DIVISION 
OF RESOURCES 

AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. 1-17, Jeflerson City, Mo. 
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. .. Losses can be 
offset against profits 


of two succeeding years. That amounted 
to a five-vear averaging period. 

New law reduces the carry-back to 
one year and extends the carry-forward to 
five years, beginning with losses incurred 
in 1950. The averaging period, thus, js 
lengthened from five to seven years, 

That applies both to corporations and 
to unincorporated businesses. 

In the example given in the chart. 
the result of the change is to reduce the 
company’s taxable profit in seven years 
from $450,000 to $250,000. 

In the first year of its life, 1950, the 
company loses $200,000. It loses $50.- 
000 in the second year, and breaks even 
in the third year. Then come profits of 
$50,000 in the fourth year, $100,000 in 
the fifth year, $150,000 in the sixth year 
and $200,000 in the seventh vear. 

Old tax rules, which applied prior to 
1950, would not have permitted this 
firm to offset its first-year loss: of $200,- 
000. The carry-forward was only two 
years, and the firm used in this example 
has no profit in the second and third 
years. The second-year loss could have 
been offset against the fourth-year profit, 
and the remaining three years’ profit of 
$450,000 would have*been taxed in full. 

New rules, with the five-year carry- 
forward, change all that. The first-year 
loss of $200,000 can be offset against 
profits in the fourth, fifth and _ sixth 
years. The second-year loss can be offset 
against sixth-year profits. No tax is 
paid until all losses have been recov- 
ered. So the firm pays taxes on only $50, 
000 in the sixth year and $200,000 in the 
seventh, or a total of $250,000. 

At the new, higher rates, the total tax 
on the $250,000 earned by the company 
in seven years would be $119,000. 

At pre-Korea rates, without the ad- 
vantage of the longer carry-forward, the 
same company would have had to pa) 
taxes of $171,000. That means a tat 
saving of $52,000. 

The figures above make no allowance 
for the excess-profits tax, which might 
take part of the company’s $52,000 
saving. But there are relief provisions 
for new companies under EPT, too. 

Anyone who is trying to decide 
whether it is worth the risk to start: 
new business under present high tax rates 
should not overlook the practical effect 
of this longer carry-forward. 

As for companies already operating, ! 
1951 amendment to the provision 
averaging business losses and_ profit 
raises the possibility of additional saving 
on taxes. 

Firms established prior to 1946 g 
the privilege of carrying forward thei 
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Steel shipment for a secret weapon 


Here is a brand new steel for use in Steels. Their qualities range from fighting 
a secret electronic device. It was developed by rust to holding porcelain enamel in a lifetime bond. 
Armco at the request of the U. S. Navy. And Armco research technicians are developing 
This steel, wound on the four little spools new metals right along. For example, newcomers 
you see, is only one-tenth the thickness of ahuman to Armco’s large family of stainless steels 
hair. Because of its super-thinness, these are two special types for products requiring 
miniature steel coils were shipped in an aspirin high strengths and hardnesses. 


box instead of in a boxcar. Although Armco Special-Purpose Steels are in 


Manufacturers of home and industrial products short supply now because of defense needs, keep 


are familiar with many other Armco Special-Purpose them in mind in designing your future products. 





ea / 
RMCO 
NV, 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 











adds a new dimension 


° 
\ to recording 
\ 
Now '— in “‘sound"” research, Magnecord 
offers you the new Binaural Tape Recorder 
for greater product improvement. This 
simultaneous-dual-channel recorder provides 
realistic industrial recording never before 
obtainable. It permits the engineer to 
experience binaurally the recorded sound 
“all around him,”’ and makes possible 
the selection of one sound from many. 
The dual channel will also permit him to record 
a time signal concurrently with the test. 


For greater fidelity, precision and 

selectivity — in laboratory, field tests, 

or office conferences — use the new 
Binaural Magnecorder! 


Used by more engineers than all other professional 
tape recorders combined. 


HIGH FIDELITY TAPE RECORDERS FOR INDUSTRY 





Write for NEW CATALOG 
Sea eee eeeaeaea aaa aaaaea 


MAGNECORD, INC., DEPT. US-12 
360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Send me further information on Magnecord tape 
recording for industrial ‘‘Sound’’ Research. 
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. . . New rules will 
give refunds to some 


1948 and 1949 losses for three years in- 
stead of two. The five-year carry-for- 
ward applies only to losses occurring in 
1950 or later years. 

Companies established in 1946. or 
later can carry forward their 1947 loss- 
es, as well as those of 1948 and 1949, 
for three years. As a result, some new 
companies will be able to get tax re- 
funds by filing amended tax returns foi 
1950. 

An example will illustrate the point: 
Suppose a new company lost $200,000 in 
1947, broke even in 1948, earned $50,- 
000 in 1949 and $200,000 in 1950. 

Under old law, it offset $50,000 of 
1947 loss against the $50,000 profit it 
earned in 1949. On the 1950 profit of 
$200,000, it paid the full amount of the 
tax, because 1947 losses could be carried 
forward only two years. 

Under new law, the company files 
an amended return for 1950, offsetting 
the remaining $150,000 of 1947 loss 
against the $200,000 of 1950 profit. That 
leaves only $50,000 of 1950 profit sub- 
ject to tax. The company is entitled to a 
tax refund of $63,000. 

That’s a good illustration of the point 
that important tax savings are available 
to businessmen who study the “fine 
print” in the acts of 1950 and 1951. 

A tax cut is provided for some new 
companies under EPT changes voted by 
Congress in 1951. 

In general, the new law places a ceil- 
ing of 18 per cent on the excess-profits 
tax, over and above the regular corporate 
tax. But new companies, on the first 
$300,000 of net income, get EPT ceil- 
ing rates as follows: 

First year of operation, 5 per cent; 
second year, 5 per cent; third year, 8 
per cent; fourth year, 11 per cent; fifth 
year, 14 per cent. 

A company earning $100,000 comes 
under a combined ceiling—regular tax 
and EPT—of 51.5 per cent in its first 
two years, and this rises gradually to 60.5 
per cent in the fifth year. 

For older companies with the same 
amount of profit, the 1951 law raises the 
combined ceiling to 64.5 per cent. Be- 
fore that law was passed, there was a flat 
combined ceiling of 62 per cent. 

Then, too, the 1951 changes in EPT 
make the “growth formula” available to 
corporations that were formed during 
the base period, 1946-49. That formula 
previously had been open only to com- 
panies that were formed prior to 1946. 
Its purpose, in general, is to permit qual- 
ifying firms to determine “normal” earn- 
ings on the basis of recent experience in- 
stead of being required to go all the 








Dorden'’s 


DIVIDEND No. 167 





The final dividend for the year 1951 
of one dollar ($1.00) per share has 
been declared on the capital stock 
of The Borden Company, payable 
December 20, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 5, 1991. 
E. L. NOETZEL 


Treasurer 


November 27, 1951 
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WITHOUT CHARGE 
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U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT ! 


24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
Please send a free copy of the I 
December 7, 1951 issue of “U.S. I 
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. . . Changes hurt most 
concerns, help a few 


way back to the beginning of the base 
period in 1946. 

Most firms, like most individuals, 
have been hurt by recent changes in tax 
laws. A few here and there have been 
helped. New companies, in particular, 
have much to gain by exploring the re- 
lief provisions of 1950 and 1951. 





New Record Due 
For Public Debt 


Public debt, rising again, is to go on 
up to the highest point in history. 

That can be avoided only by cutting 
federal spending far below projected 
levels, or else by imposing still higher 
taxes. Congress does not appear to be 
in a mood to do either. 

Since last June, the debt has bounded 
up from 255.2 billion dollars to 259.5 
billion, and defense spending is just now 
hitting its stride. 

By the end of 1951, the debt is ex- 
pected to be about 260.3 billions, and a 
year later it probably will exceed 273 
billions. 

At some point, Congress will have to 
lift the statutory limit on the debt. To 
be on the sate side, the Treasury prob- 
ably will ask for a vote on that during 
the 1952 session. Present limit is 275 
billion dollars. 

Treasury borrowing on the scale now 
planned will push the debt above that 
limit in the early months of 1953. Be- 
fore the end of that year, the debt 
is likely to exceed the previous peak 
of 279.2 billion dollars. It reached 
that point in February, 1946, follow- 
ing the Victory Loan drive, in which 
the Treasury borrowed more than it 
needed, 

In the years that followed, the Treas- 
ury drew on its big cash balance to re- 
tire debt. There were some budget sur- 
pluses in that period, too, and, by the 
end of April, 1949, the debt had been 
hauled down to 251.5 billions. That was 
the postwar low. 

New borrowing by the Treasury since 
then has pushed the total debt up by 8 
billion dollars. 

Deficit financing apparently is to go 
on for a long time. Spending is expected 
to keep climbing at least until the latter 
half of 1953. Even after that, with 
spending trimmed a bit, it is doubtful 
that federal taxes will be maintained at 
a level high enough to balance the 


budget and prevent a further increase 
in the debt. 
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Fast Freight No. 19 
Rolling through Southern Minnesota 


In THE Great Midwest, Freight Service for Agriculture 
and Industry and for Connecting Roads is faster via 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


The M. & St. L., a modern, Diesel-powered Railway, 
is dedicated to constant improvement of that service. 
Flagships of the M. & St. L. fleet are Daily Through 
Freight Trains, between Minneapolis, headquarters 
of the road for 80 years, and Peoria, its eastern 
terminus. No. 19, westbound, and No. 20, eastbound, 
make the 476-mile run in less than 18 hours, 
including four stops, at Albert Lea, Marshalltown, 
Oskaloosa and Monmouth. 
These “hot shots,” powered by big three-unit 
Diesel-electric locomotives, speed freight through 
THE PEORIA GATEWAY 


Routings over the M. & St. L. via Peoria 
save hours and even days on transcontinental 
“bridge line” traffic and on shipments, both 

east and west, between the Minneapolis-St. 

Paul territory and points throughout the 
East and South. 






7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Zaclauay 


Troffic Offices in 36 Key Citres 




















You can spread yourself too thin if you try to 
mastermind the operations of every plant, every 
branch office, every department. 


The boys down the line—from foremen to branch 
office managers—can relieve you of a lot of small and 
medium-sized decisions, leave you free for the 

big problems. They can, that is, if they have the facts. 


Reliable, up-to-the-minute facts are always at hand 
on the spot when you let modern, flexible McBee 
Keysort keep your records straight. 


It doesn’t cost much to set up a Keysort records system 
in each plant or branch. Doesn’t take highly trained 
specialists to operate it, either. Run-of-the-water-cooler 
office help can handle Keysort along with their 
regular duties. 





Are you spreading yourself all over the map? 




















Keysort’s adaptability enables you to parcel out 

the paperwork of payrolls, cost accounting, inventory 
and the rest, spares the central office and speeds 
every procedure. 


With present personnel, without costly installations, 
McBee Keysort cards and machines provide accurate 
and useful management controls at less cost than any 
other system. When notched, the pre-coded holes along 
the edges of each Keysort card make it easy to collect 
a wealth of data ... classify it... summarize it... 

file it... find it... use it... quickly and accurately. 


No wonder McBee sales have multiplied tenfold in a 
few short years. 


Ask the trained McBee representative near you 
whether or not McBee can help you. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 


COMPANY 
es 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Arms spending is going to rise, whether or not fighting in Korea stops. 
Businessmen should be aware of the importance of this trend in their planning. 

A sharply rising trend in military outlays is definitely set. 

Steep climb in Government spending, in turn, means increase in the total 
activity of business. Korean developments will not affect this trend much. 











Just to show you what to expect in the months ahead: 

Military spending in the three months before Korea was at a rate of 11.5 
billion dollars a year. That's for purely military outlays. 

A year later, military spending rate hit 29 billion dollars a year. 

Before mid-1952, this rate of outlay will go to 52 billions a year. 

By mid-1953, the rate of military spending will hit 62 billions a year. 

This prospect is based upon official projections of the arms program. From 
the April-June period of 1950 to the corresponding period of 1953, arms spending 
is scheduled to increase fivefold. Furthermore, the greatest jump in dollar 
volume is still ahead. That is to have a potent impact on business. 























Arms production has been lagging, is due for a rather sharp jump. 

Deliveries of most arms are found by the Senate's Johnson Committee (headed 
by Senator Lyndon Johnson, of Texas) to be far behind schedules. 

Lags in programs were found in aircraft, 34 per cent behind; tanks, 40 per 
cent behind; guided missiles, 70 per cent behind; electronics, 30 per cent. 
These lags were reported as of last June 30. Output has increased since then, 
but the Committee reports production still is short of targets. 














Aircraft production gives an example of why programs are lagging. 

Airframes are being produced in sizable volume. 

Jet engines to go into air frames, however, are way behind schedule. 

Machine tools to expand jet-engine output also are far behind. 

Problem is really one of scheduling. It's the type of problem that was 
solved in World War II by Charles E. Wilson, Defense Mobilizer. Chances are 
Defense Production Administration will try a similar approach now. 








Suggested remedy from Congress is to appoint a "procurement czar" in the 
Defense Department to balance arms schedules, speed deliveries. The job would 
go either to a new Under Secretary or the Munitions Board Chairman. 


Higher farm production in 1952 also is to get official encouragement. 

Output goals for next season are being set by Department of Agriculture. 
Details are not yet ready, but officials give a general outline. 

Over-all farm production in 1952 is to be aimed at a 50 per cent increase 
Over the 1935-39 average. This year it was 43 per cent above prewar crops. 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Livestock is expected to hit a new high record in 1952. 

Feed grains--corn, oats, barley, sorghums--are to get top preference. Feed 
is wanted to make sure that livestock output can increase. 

Wheat-acreage goal is set at about the same level as 195l. 

Cotton acreage slightly below 1951 is to be suggested. A normal growing 
season, however, will about match this year's crop of 16 million bales. 

Soybeans will be recommended for a further cut. 

Fresh-vegetable goal is to rise, canned vegetables to drop. 

Important point about official farm-production goals is that they are un- 
aerwritten with price supports. Prospect is that farmers will be about as pros- 
perous in 1952 as they were-in 1951. 




















Industrial expansion is likely to keep on in 1952, but at a slower rate. 

Investment in new plant and equipment now is running at a record rate of 
nearly 26.5 billion dollars a year. That's never been approached before. 

Continued expansion is being planned by a number of industries. 

Chemical industry is taking the lead in plans to enlarge output. 

Chemical products derived from petroleum are the favorites. They are im- 
portant in the manufacture of munitions and in making synthetic fabrics. 

Investment program just outlined to bankers indicates that petroleum-chemi- 
cal industry will be six times as large as now by 1960. It's already a billion- 
dollar industry, developed mostly during and since World War II. 

















Other industries that are still expanding include aluminum, electronics, 
farm machinery. These are signs that U.S. industry views the future with confi- 
dence. Investors, too, show confidence, by putting up the money. 


. 


Controls over business operations may well be eased in another year. 

Steel supply, over all, is causing little concern. That is what Congress 
is told by Defense Mobilizer Wilson. Shortages are in types of steel. 

Structural steel and alloy steel are in shortest supply now. 

Alloy steel is expected to continue scarce until the military program is 
well along. That's because nickel, cobalt, other alloys are short. 

Structural-steel supply may ease when construction program is nearer com- 
pletion. Schools already are given an increased allotment. 

Aluminum supply is expected to ease by midyear, 1952. Aluminum often can 
be substituted for copper, which will continue scarce. 

Present signs are that curtailments ordered in raw materials for civilian 
products will be the last. That's the thinking in top official circles. 

















Wage-Salary controls are to be flexible, little more than nominal. 

Wage increases won't be very hard to get. Salary raises can match wages. 

Price controls promise to become more flexible, too. 

New price regulations are to be rather liberal in allowing sellers to cover 
cost increases in the final prices that they ask. 

Congress is almost sure to refuse to tighten price control next year. 

















Price situation actually doesn't seem to call for much control just now. 
Wholesale-price level has held within a range of 1 per cent since last 
July. Working of supply and demand seems to be taking care of prices. 
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ANOTHER J &H SPECIAL, 
the pocket-size, %4-hp, J&H 
DA22 a-c motor. It weighs 
less than three pounds, is 
totally enclosed, and has 
a brake actuated by a-c 
Tr power. In addition to 
special motors, J&H offers 
a full line of standard, 
fractional-horsepower, 
capacitor-start and induc- 
tion motors. 





REPORT! 














Want to snap 
uv 12,000 rpm to 


an instant stop? 


ACK HEINTZ, does it! 


Certain flight controls on a new bomber required two small but 
powerful, high-speed motors that would stop instantly when the 
electricity was turned off. For this application, Jack & Heintz 
developed a motor that is smaller and lighter than any previously 
available in the horsepower desired. 


This 15-hp, a-c motor can be tucked under your arm, since it is only 
6% inches in diameter, 8'%. inches long, and weighs 27% pounds. 


You would expect Jack & Heintz to find a way to compact so 
much power in so little space and weight. But the interesting 
thing about this motor is an entirely new braking action that 
automatically brings 12,000 rpm to a complete standstill in one- 
quarter of a second! 

Light, compact, controlled power is vital in most defense pro- 
duction. It should rank high on your list of plans for the future. 
Now is a good time to find out how Jack & Heintz Rotomotive 
equipment might serve you. For the answer, in 24 pages of facts 
and pictures, write for “Jack & Heintz Does It’’ to Jack & Heintz, 
Inc., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Jacks Heintz 2, 
@ sé 
E QUIPM E NT % © 1951, Jack & Heintz, Inc. 


means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices ' designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using if. 

















Call your nearest 


Airfreight office 
Akron 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Burbank 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Dayton 
Detroit 

Ft. Wayne 

Ft. Worth 
Hartford 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Newark 

New York 
Oakland 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. 
Providence 
San Antonio 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
South Bend 
St. Louis 
Toledo 
Washington, D.C. 







Airfreight. 1S Cheap! 
General commodity rates 
for 300 Ibs. Door-to-Door 
New York to Chicago 


By SLICK oy by ha 


By Air Express. . . $69.00 
By Rail Express . . $22.89 
























Airfreight IS Fast! 


Coast - to- Coast in 9 hours 
flying time with 300 mph 
Douglas DC-6A Airfreighters. 
Daily transcontinental flights 
in each direction for your 
shipping requirements. 














s e e “v . 
Slick airways, Inc., Burbank, California 
* C.A.A. Approved Aircraft Supply and Service Division 


A Scheduled Certificated Airfreight Carrier 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


SAVING MONEY 24 HOURS DAILY 


GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers stay 
on guard, day and night. . . always 
alert ... discharging water when 
and where FIRE starts. GLOBE 
Sprinklers not only discover and 
stop FIRE, they also reduce over- 
head in the form of insurance costs. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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All the best of 
New York City 
right outside 

your door 


E. L. SEFTON, President 


* 42nd Street at Lexington Avenue 
on the convenient midtown East Side 


* Direct entrance from Grand Central 
Terminal ... across the street 
from B & O and Airlines Terminal 














News-Lines _ 





YOU CAN find out how the Gover. 


ment’s renegotiation of defense 
contracts will work, from temporary 


regulations just issued by the new Re. 
negotiation Board. The interim regula. 
tions are designed to guide contractors 
and subcontractors in preparing for re- 
negotiation of their contracts. They out- 
line major provisions of the 1951 Re. 
negotiation Act and tell how to segregate 
income that may be subject to renegotia- 
tion. 


YOU CAN, as operator of a bakery, 

use an optional method of figuring 
the price ceilings for your bread, pies, 
cakes and pastries. The Office of Price 
Stabilization authorizes this method for 
bakers who are caught in a price squeeze 
under their OPS regulation. They may 
increase their 1949 prices by 11 per cent 
if this gives them relief. 


* 


YOU CAN, as a maker of sausages, 

pass on to your customers the in- 
crease in the cost of beef and the higher 
cost of sheep casings. The Office of Price 
Stabilization also allows retail dealers to 
pass on the increases in prices charged by 
their suppliers. 


YOU CAN probably write a letter 

to your employes asking them to 
vote against a union in order to protect 
their jobs and families against. strikes, 
without violating the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
holds that an employer acted within his 
“free speech” rights in sending out such 
a letter during a pre-election campaign. 
The letter expiained that there would be 
no discrimination against workers who 
voted for the union. 


* * 


YOU CAN, under certain conditions, 
employ minors of 16 and _ over to 
operate power-driven woodworking 
machines. The Department of Labor 
amends its regulation on hazardous occt- 
pations under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to lower this age from 18 to 16. ln 
each case, special exemption must be ob- 
tained from the Labor Department. 


MZ YOU CAN obtain from the Federal 

Trade Commission copies of the 
trade-practice rules that will apply 
the cosmetics and toilet- ponerse 
industry, beginning February The 
rules, just issued by FTC, are Fr both 
the manufacturing and the distributing 
sides of the industry. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, use 

any imported steel that you can 
buy to boost vour production beyond 
your authorized production schedule. 
The National Production Authority 
amends its regulations to allow use of 
foreign steel to exceed production sched- 
ules. This does not apply to other im- 
ported controlled materials. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to get an alloca- 
tion certificate from NPA if you re- 
quire more than 10 tons of slab zinc a 
month. NPA reduces from 20 to 10 tons 
the amount of the metal that can be used 
without a certificate. The change in the 
rule will go into effect on January 1. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employe who 

receives extra compensation in recog- 
nition of services in previous years, al- 
ways treat this as back pay, for tax pur- 
poses. In a case where the employer was 
under no legal obligation to make such 
a payment, the U. S. Tax Court finds that 
it was not back pay. The result: The 
extra compensation is taxable in the year 
received, rather than in the years of 
prior service. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting ma- 

terials needed for construction of an 
apartment building in the second 
quarter of 1952 unless you file an appli- 
cation for controlled materials by Decem- 
ber 15. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, which is the claimant agency for 
residential construction, urges builders 
and sponsors of apartments to get in their 
applications for steel, copper and alumi- 
num by that date. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always expect the 
workers in a cafeteria within a fac- 
tory to be exempt from coverage of the 
Wage-Hour Act. A circuit court of ap- 
peals finds that the cafeteria workers in 
a plant may be covered by the law be- 
cause their duties are closely related and 
directly essential to the production of 
goods for interstate commerce. The rea- 
son is that the production workers can’t 
leave the plant property during working 
hours to eat at an outside restaurant, 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
"ot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
ORLD Report, on written request, will 
(ler interested readers to sources of this 
material, 
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DEPT. US, 295 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





A profile of WERNER 
Aluminum Services — 


To the prime contractor who needs help now, Werner’s extensive man- 
ufacturing and production facilities invite careful investigation as your 
dependable production source. § Twostrategically located Werner high- 
capacity plants are currently servicing nationally known prime contrac- 
tors*. A highly skilled, personalized service; direct teletype lines, and 
excellent forwarding facilities will expedite your order for: 


ALUMINUM EXTRUSIONS 

ROLL-FORMED SHAPES 

Aluminum « Stainless Steel 
Brass + Zine *» Copper 


Your inquiry will bring you specific information concerning Werner fa- 
cilities for: Extrusion and Roll-forming and, secondary operations: Bending 
Drilling - Punching - Cutting - Counter Sinking - Welding - Riveting 
Fabrication. FOR ESTIMATING: Please submit drawings and specifications 


*Names on request 


R.D. ws -RNER Cco., Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 





FACTORIES: Greenville, Pa. 
In Canada: OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


Manufacturers of Aluminum Extrusions and Roll-Formed Shapes 
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How big is a Thunderbolt ? 
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Just a spark compared to the NEW ELECTRIC POWER 
for YOUR NEW PLANT along NEW YORK CENTRAL! 


SCIENCE ESTIMATES a lightning flash equals between 
250 and 1000 kilowatt hours. A mere spark beside the 
yearly 113 billion kilowatt hours from just the new elec- 
tric power developments now completed, under way, 
or projected along New York Central. 


“PLUG IN” YOUR NEW PLANT anywhere in the 11 New 
York Central states. You'll find electricity plentiful and 
cheap. In fact, the Federal power regions Central serves 
are due to produce within 5° as much electricity by 
1954 as did the whole U. S. in 1944! 


YOU’LL FIND OTHER PLUSSES, too, in this key area. Some 
two thirds of America’s skilled manpower. Pure, plen- 
tiful industrial water. Over 60% of U. S. coal and steel 
production. Seven of the nation’s ten top markets. 
Great ports that open world markets to you. 


AND YOUR FACTORY SIDING will be linked to a Rail- 
road that, since the start of 1945, has carried on a vast 
$735.000,000 program of new rolling stock and right of 
way improvements to serve you efficiently. Another vital 
competitive edge for your new plant. 


EASY WAY TO FIND YOUR “CENTRAL LOCATION” 
—contact W. J. Marshall, Manager of Industrial De- 
velopment, New York Central, 466 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Or your nearest industrial agent: 
cuicaco, H. W. Coffman; CLEVELAND, E. M. Johns; 
petroit, G. R. Peterson; cincinnati, H. F. Meyer; 
Boston, A. E. Crocker; prttspurcn, P. J. Schweibinz. 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 
SYSTEM 


New York Central 


The Smooth Water Level Route 
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>> Factories in Western Europe are still waiting for defense orders. Allies’ 
high-level conference in Rome hasn't really changed this situation. Instead, 
the impression here in Rome among both businessmen and officials is this: 

Allies' problem is still what it has been for months. This problem is how 
to close the gap between the economic possibilities of rearmament in Western 
Europe and the military necessities. This remains Averell Harriman's worry. 

Solution still seems pretty far away. Partly this is because events lately 
have changed U.S. ideas on how to divide up U.S. aid to Western Europe. 

Britain now clearly needs large financial assistance. This had not been 
counted on. France, too, apparently needs a lot more dollar help than seemed 
likely two months ago. But the U.S. kitty of about 6 billion dollars' worth of 
aid to Europe is no larger. If Britain and France are to get more, other Allies 
must get less. Larger appropriations from U.S. Congress are not in the cards. 











>> As for the Italians, they're all confused. They're confused because ‘they 
don't know exactly how much Britain and France will get. 

The Italian Government, for example, is asked to estimate how much defense 
goods Italy can produce without seriously injuring Italy's standard of living. 

Italy's answer depends on how much dollar aid it gets. With ample dollar 
aid, with no worries about raw materials and food imports, Italy can produce at 
a good clip. With skimpy dollar aid, Italy will have a very difficult time mak= 
ing ends meet. In this case, Italy will produce few defense goods. 

No. 1 question in Rome, therefore, is how much dollar aid Italy will get. 
But nobody in Rome, Paris, London or Washington seems to know at the moment. 

















>> On paper, of course, it's possible to work out what Italy, as a U.S. ally, 
can produce with differing amounts of U.S. aid. This is being done. 

But this is just a paper exercise. Practical difficulties involved in 
actually placing defense orders remain to be hurdled. Among the hurdles..... 

Contracts will have to be written to jibe with both U.S. and Italian law. 
This will not be easy. U.S. specifications will have to be modified to accord 
with Italian practices and machinery. Advances will have to be made. Italian 
firms will demand advances because of sad experience with Italian war contracts. 
Renegotiation of contracts, routine in the U.S., is unheard of in Italy. 











>> Big firms will get most of the defense business in Italy. 

Explanation is that big firms as a rule have the most modern equipment, the 
skills for complicated jobs. From the viewpoint of U.S. procurement, also, con-= 
trol over strategic materials is easier if few firms are involved. 





(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Small firms can get some subcontracting business. 

Most big firms, however, like to produce almost everything they need. 

U.S. officials in Italy, as a result, expect a lot of protests from small 
business when defense contracts are placed. As it is, small firms believe most 
of the Marshall Plan aid to Italian industry went to big business. The fact, 
not widely recognized, is that this aid was divided about 50-50. 








>> Special problem will be channeling the new U.S. defense contracts so as not 
to interfere with Italian defense orders or important foreign orders. Britain, 
for instance, has just placed a big machine-tool contract in Northern Italy. 

Italian officials will want to control the placing of U.S. defense orders. 
Many of Italy's heavy industries are in fact under Government control, and have 
had lean years lately. Among these plants are the uneconomic ones built under 
Mussolini. Rome officials will be anxious to get orders for them. 
































>> Touchiest question of all is how to handle Communist unions on defense con- at 
tracts. U.S., in Foreign Aid Act of 1951, says plants where non-Communist unions as 
predominate are to be preferred. Hitch is that in Northern Italy, where most of TI 
Italy's industry is located, most of the big plants are in the grip of Commu- pl 
nist-led unions. This is true of both private and state-run plants. lov 
Rome officials hope for a liberal interpretation of the U.S. law. sh 
Government, in its plants, is trying to Squeeze out Communist leaders of bai 

the unions. Some private companies--not all--are trying to do the same. But col 
the powerful Communist unions in Northern Italy are raising a big fuss about it. Ma 
Rank and file in Communist-led unions are being told to fish or cut bait. nat 
There's work for them--if they break with their leadership. Otherwise, no arms afte 
contracts for their plants, no jobs for them. And jobs are scarce. i. 
>> Nevertheless: Sabotage, strikes remain as possibilities in Northern Italy. igh 
Strategic defense goods, as a result, won't be made for U.S. account in Italy. ag 
Italian peace treaty, moreover, prevents production of some major weapons. The 
First U.S. orders--when they come--will be for things like machinery, hi 
trucks, earth movers, blankets, items with civilian as well as military use. ion 
Rome's guess, however, is that it will be spring before these orders arrive. is 

n 

>> Chances are Italy will end up with a good many defense orders, provided the Mala 
Communist labor problem can either be solved or adroitly skirted. = 
Italy's productive capacity is ready to take on orders. Man-power supply of th 








is relatively unlimited. Fuel and power are both adequate at the moment. 
Actually, Italy can take on considerable defense business without lowering 
its present living standards. The home market isn't absorbing what's produced < 
now, despite recent cutbacks in industrial production. Big defense production 
will therefore stimulate purchasing power--and price inflation to worry about. 





>> It will be less of a strain for Italy to get into big defense output than 
for any other country in Western Europe. Germany has the capacity and man power 
but faces critical shortages of coal, steel, power. In Britain, it's a squeeze 
all the way around. France seems weaker internally than Italy and does not have 
much industrial capacity to spare, besides also having Communist unions as a 
hazard. Italian businessmen, therefore, have great hopes of big things to come. Write f 
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“Minute Man” 
in 


' MALAYA 
































‘ta young Malayan soldier is guarding 
a strategic area. Not an arsenal, not an 
atom bomb plant — but, in its own way, just 


as important to the United States. 


The “protected place” is a large rubber 
plantation in Malaya. Today, the freedom- 
loving people of Malaya are waging a bitter 
shooting war with hit-and-run Communist 
bandits who are bent on disrupting the 


country’s vital natural rubber production. 


Malaya supplies nearly half of the world’s 
natural rubber. The lack of such rubber would 


affect the security of all the free nations. 


In spite of the severe handicaps of trving to 
fight a jungle-hidden enemy, Malaya has 
succeeded in stemming the Communist tide. 
Malayan rubber production has been maintained. 
The rubber planter continues to work his 
rubber land, though it means risking his life 


every hour of the day and night. 


In their fight against the Communists in 
Malaya, the people of this important Southeast 


Asian country are maintaining an outpost of 


freedom and democracy in the very shadow 
of the Iron Curtain. 


Natural Rubber 
Bureau 


1631 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. I 


Write for Free Booklet “ NaTuraL RuBBER AND You” Sy wale ks 
a 













(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 











— HAVE RISEN to heights of greatness in past 
history only to decline and fall. 

No single nation ever had such an opportunity as the 
United States has today to carry the torch of idealism 
and to follow through with practical programs of a co- 
operative nature to help bring about an equilibrium of 
peace. 

But behind our legions of ambassadors, economic 
administrators, military commanders and troops there 
is something lacking—a dynamic spirit of sincerity, of 
truth, of willingness on the part of all the people to 
make sacrifices. To attain the goals of a great purpose 
in world affairs, there must be national courage, unity 
of policy, and an awareness by the people of a nation of 
the responsibilities that have been or may be assumed. 

Where is that spirit? 

What strange voices are seeking to influence the heart 
and soul of America? 

Where is the integrity that an effective leadership 
must possess? 

Where is the faith that adherence to principle must 
command? 


Let us observe the pattern as succeeding gen- 
erations may record it some day. 

We have sent more than 600,000 of our boys to a 
battlefield 6,000 miles from our shores. We thought 
thereby to deter aggression—to notify an aggressor- 
minded empire that we meant to resist any march upon 
weaker peoples or any attack upon our group of free 
nations. 

We made in Korea the noblest gesture that America 
has ever made. We came to the rescue of a weak, im- 
poverished, helpless people and gave the blood of our 
sons to uphold the dignity of our cause. 

Then something happened. As the hordes of a new 
enemy in the aggressor bloc turned upon us, as the 
Communist Chinese entered the fray with the obvious 
help of the Russian Communist Government, we 
pulled back. We refused to use maximum force. We 
became afraid of a large-scale war. We sued for peace 
and offered to settle in and around the 38th parallel, 
where the aggressors had started. We appeased. 

Then the process of rationalization began. After all, 
it was said, we went in only “to repel aggression.” After 
all, we had punished the enemy by inflicting heavy 
casualties. After all, it was argued, we should be satis- 
fied with a “settlement” instead of a “victory.” After 
all, said the new intellectuals, “victory” was an old- 
fashioned word and nobody got anywhere any more by 


WHEN THE SPIRIT OF A NATION FAILS 
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winning “victories.”” Those who differed were scorned 
as “warmongers.” 

Reminders of the appeasement of 1938 at Munich 
and the enormous loss of life it led to in World War II 
have been unavailing. Even our British friends have 
been prodding us to appease in Korea and sooner or 
later to take unto our bosoms in the United Nations 
the same Red Chinese who by formal resolution not 
long ago were pronounced aggressors. 


Our national policy is today irresolute and in- 
consistent because the spirit behind the policy, the 
spirit of the people, is confused and faltering. 

If we mean to abide by the basic principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations, then Russia should be 
excluded now because her government is an aggressor. 
Diplomatic relations should be severed with Moscow 
and with her allies. Can’t we exhibit at least the courage 
of moral force? 

But where is the resoluteness of spirit to back up such 
an assertion of moral power? Around us the cry we 
hear in America is: “Let’s have our creature comforts, 
our mink coats, and our luxuries of life—let somebody 
else fight in Korea, or bring them all home anyway.” 

The scandals in government that have recently been 
exposed are no less disappointing than the attitude of 
millions of persons who rationalize defeatism in the 
midst of a mad whirl of indulgences. 

These are the evidences of a deterioration in Ameri- 
ca—the breakdown of morals, the breakdown of spirit, 
the worship of false gods. Doctrines of “something for 
nothing” have been extolled along with the virtues of 
state-owned or state-controlled enterprises. 

The days of individual incentive, the days of ven- 
turesome enterprisers whose minds have created em- 
ployment and wealth for the whole nation are passing. 
The disintegration has set in. 

Only a brave spirit of morality and unselfishness will 
save America now. Her worldly goods, her tanks and 
her airplanes will be of no avail if there is no fighting 
heart, no fighting spirit in the nation to defend ideals. 

How can we ever talk persuasively to people behind 
the Iron Curtain and get them to join our world cru- 
sade against evil men unless we purge ourselves of our 
own sins of materialism and selfishness? 

There is no strength comparable to the strength of a 
nation whose people know the meaning of sacrifice. 

When the spirit of a nation fails, when its leadership 
cannot restore that spirit, all of its power begins to 
crumble. 
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“I owe so much to men I’ve 
never met... who are changing 
my whole world for the better.” 


Thus, in a Monsanto advertisement 
of 1938, did this lady speak of the 
unknown chemists who were 
influencing profoundly the welfare 
and happiness of her family. 


Fourteen years later, the record 
shows this confidence was not mis- 
placed. Since then have come the 
antibiotics, vinyl and styrene 
plastics, improved phosphates, 
better plywood glues, a whole 
family of new paper and textile 
chemicals... hundreds of 
Monsanto products unknown in 1938, 


And the promise of fourteen years 
ago still holds. 


In the era ahead, history may well 
record chemistry’s work in agri- 
culture, textiles, pharmaceuticals, 
transportation, foods as over- 
shadowing the stresses and strains 
that fill the current headlines. 


These times in which we live are 
trying times in many ways. But 
where is the chemist, on the verge 
of so many great developments in 
so many different fields, who would 
choose to live in any other? 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal and Vancouver. 
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